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THE VIRGINIA NAVY 


With the year 1775 came an eventful 
period in the progress of American 
liberty. An infant nation was about to 
come into existence; nay, was actually in 
the throes of delivery. The “course of 
empire,” ever on the march, was soon 
to find an enduring lodgment in the 
western world. With such an advent 
too, was to be heralded a new era in the 
political history of mankind; an era, 
whose energies, as if by a sort of reflex 
action, have never ceased, from that time 
to the present moment, to disturb the 
equilibrium of the despotisms, and anci- 
ent oligarchies of Europe. For a series 
of years, the conviction of wrongs in- 
flicted upon her American colonies, by 
the mother country, had agitated the 
public misid, and wounded the public 
heart on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
forbearance of the colonies resulting 
from an over confident loyalty to the 
parent country, had not been duly appre- 
ciated by the latter: its virtue had there- 
fore ceased. To such a sentiment, had 
now succeeded feelings of animosity and 
estrangement, foreboding open resistance 
on the part of her oppressed offspring. 
Excitement had followed agitation, and 
at the period to which we now refer, the 
popular will in the colonies, stirred to its 
depths, was fast preparing to act. The 
people of Virginia had already sent up 
their representatives to 4 general con- 
vention, and were now demanding such 
action at their hands, as the honor and 
safety of the country should require. Un- 
fortunately the latter, painfully exercised 
between loyalty to the British crown and 
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duty to the land of their birth, were 
divided by opposing counsels. A crisis 
was upon them; the question of an inde- 
pendent nationality was about to be de- 
cided by the colonies, and Virginia was 
to determine upon her course in the im- 
pending struggle. 

Thus, whilst anxiety and suspense hung 
like a cloud oppressing the political atmos- 
phere in the South, the storm had burst 
upon the north. Its mutterings borne 
upon that “gale,” whose coming had 
been so vividly foretold by Henry, 
were already heard upon the horizon. 
His prophecy was about to become actual 
history. The tones of his voice were 
fresh in the memories of men since the 
day he electrified the nation from the 
heights of Richmond ; and when it was 
known that in the attempt to rivet upon 
an oppressed people, those chains to whose 
clanking he had so thrillingly alluded, 
blood had been shed, never, perhaps, 
in the history of revolutions, had there 
been a popular resolve more determined 
than was that which now nerved the will 
of the Virginia patriots. There was, 
therefore, no alternative but an appeal to 
arms. The sword was drawn and the 
world soon became femiliar with the 
opening scenes of that drama, whose suc- 
cess so brilliantly illustrated the love of 
constitutional liberty in the Anglo-Saxon 
heart. 

Such was the feeling amongst all classes, 
at this time, that at the call of the con- 
vention for troops, the people of Virginia, 
from the sands of Accomac to the blue 
hills of Augusta, were in arms and ready 
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to march. Their response was immedi- 
ate: no time was to be lost. The cava- 
lier, proud of his personal independence, 
and fired by a spirit of resistance to 
tyranny of any kind, voluntarily mounted 
his horse and galloped to the rendezvous 
of the cavalry regiments; infantry, im- 
patient to defend the firesides of their 
fathers, flocked in numbers to their stand- 
ards, and soon were to be seen long lines 
of minute-men, filing down the mountain 
gorges from their highland homes, armed 
with the dreaded rifle, rugged and stern 
as their native crags. 

As the forces rapidly increased, their 
leaders were chosen; stores and muni- 
tions of war were collected, camps formed, 
and the plans of future operations com- 
menced. Soon the moving squadrons of 
dragoons, the tramp of armed men, and 
the lumbering of cannon along the high- 
ways, proclaimed that the army was in 
motion, that the war was actually begun. 
It is not our purpose, however, to dwell 
longer upon the incidents of a period, 
whose history is so generally known, or 
to attempt a narrative of the events 
which ended in a final separation of the 
two countries. A rapid survey of the 
state of affairs at that particular time was 
deemed proper, to show how cheerfully 
the appeal to arms was answered by a 
gallant people, conscious of. the rectitude 
of their purpose. These things we have 


seen, and it is our design now, to attract © 


if possible the public attention to one 
branch of the military service of the time, 
with the earnest hope that at some future 
day an abler pen may do it justice. 

The Virginia navy, during the revo- 
lution, has, by a strange and criminal 
neglect, been deprived of its merited 
place in our early history, and of the 
credit due to the part it bore in that 
memorable contest. Unfortunately, its 
records are almost entirely lost; the 
journals, and log-hooks kept by each of 
its vessels were not preserved, conse- 
quently the sources of information are 
extremely limited. It is more than proba- 
ble that these documents were destroyed 
by Arnold’s men in 1781, when he over- 
ran the country from Portsmouth to 
Petersburg and Richmond. The limited 
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amount of information to be found in the 
sucveding pages, has been gleaned from 
scattered fragments of narratives to be 
seen in some of the journals of that time, 
and from the affidavits of those claiming 
land bounties for their services under its 
flag. A few sketches of its military ope- 
rations, drawn up by one of the chief 
officers of the U. S. Navy, and published 
in the Historical Register, form perhaps 
the only authentic record of its doings. 
Communications have been made with 
various sources, whence it was to be ex- 
pected information might be drawn, but 
with most discouraging results; and it 
has been found that even tradition, ever 
anxious to make a hero or point a tale, 
has been singularly wanting here. She 
has scarcely proved herself, in this 
instance, the handmaid of history. In- 
deed, so entire seems to be the ignorance 
upon this subject, resulting, for the most 
part, from a want of care for the safety 
of the publie archives by the officials of 
that time, that there are thousands of 
enlightened persons who are not aware 
that Virginia ever had an independent 
establishment of armed vessels. In his Na- 
val History, Mr. Cooper has occasionally 
alluded to the transactions of some of the 
other State establishments in their waters, 
but it is to be regretted that he did not 
extend his observations to the limits of the 
Chesapeake Bay. Much would there- 
by have heen preserved, which is proba- 
bly lost foreveft. In the course of this 
imperfect sketch, little more than an ac- 
count of the rise, formation and final 
reduction of the navy, will be found. A 
few of the actions will be noticed, and 
those only of which enough is known to 
warrant such attention. Its services 
were not confined to hostile encounters 
alone ; they extended over a wide theatre 
of action; and one which required cease- 
less vigilance and activity. It should 
be remembered too, that the first open 
outrage, of a hostile character on the 
part of the enemy, came from an armed 
vessel in their service. Lord Dunmore, 
in ordering the crew of the schooner 
Magdalen to bear off the powder at 
Williamsburg, struck the first blow, 


hence it seems most appropriate that the 
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Virginia navy should be recognized as 
afterwards doing everything in her power 
to avenge this insult. 

There were many in that heroic corps, 
whose deeds and whose memories, too long 
neglected, have almost disappeared in the 
uncertainties of the past. Theirs was 
a career of entire devotion to the cause 
of the country ; one surrounded by pecu- 
liar hardships, and which should there- 
fore command our special admiration. 
For whilst the nation can never forget 
the Washingtons and Lees, the Lewises, 
the Nelsons and a host of others, who so 
gallantly vindicated her honor in the field, 
she should not neglect the claims upon 
her regard, of Barron and Brooke, of 
Callender and Cowper, of Lilley and 
Saunders and Taylor, and numerous 
others, who seryed her on the water. In 
according, as we do, to the land service, 
its dangers, its exposures and calls for 
self-denial; the crushing demands upon 
the personal fortitude of the men in the 
ranks of our reyolutionary army; their 
bleeding feet and half-naked persons, and 
more than all their desolated homes, we 
but do them justice. But with all these 
hardships even, we invariably find associ- 
ated the rough pleasures and pastimes 
incident to such a life. ‘Vith the soldier, 
was the companionship of numbers, the 
excitement of the scout and foraging 
party, and the cheer of the camp and 
night bivouac, succeeding a long and 
weary march. And when he sank to rest 
at night, to dream of his distant home, 
it must have gladdened his heart to hear 
the sentry’s clear “‘all’s well,” or to feel 
that during his hard-bought slumbers, a 
vigilant eye should exact safety for him 
and his comrades from every hostile in- 
truder. More than this, he was some- 
times at least, within reach of ‘‘aid and 
comfort,’ had the presence of familiar 
faces to cheer and comfort him, and when 
not on active duty, found a place at every 
country fire-side. Indeed, he was at 
home, whether encamped within sight of 
his patriarchal oaks, or treading the re- 
mote forests of his native State, whether 
advancing to meet the foe or retiring be- 
fore a superior force. 

Not so with our patriot mariner. Con- 
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fined to the narrow limits of an unpre- 
tending craft, his was a life of painful 
watchings amid storms and tempests: 
his companionship was that of the winds 
and waves; and the solitary nights wore 
away amidst the uncertainties and anxie- 
ties of a doubtful existence upon a waste 
of waters. Tantalized, perhaps, with 
sight of land, he rocked away in his little 
floating fortress, subject to a more than 
military restraint. His hour of repose 
was at the caprice of a restless element, 
upou whose broad expanse prowled an 
enemy, conscious of his superiority, both 
of numbers and naval appointments. 
When he met his foe, the unrelenting 
waves were a barrier to personal safety 
in flight; and when victory was his, it 
was generally so dearly won that he had 
little cause for rejoicing. In fact, his 
were double dangers, and all his pleasures 
were but half enjoyed. 

We must confess though to a more 
than romantic sympathy with the hardy 
mariner, as in imagination we see him 
tracking his lonely way out upon the vast 
ocean; we gaze upon the receding sail 
until its shadowy outline is lost behind 
the horizon, and we turn away to ponder 
upon and admire the strong points of a 
character cast in so heroic a mould as 
his. We think of a gallant spirit, of a 
heart full of kindly simplicity and frank- 
ness ; and recalling the associations which 
lend such interest to his life, we remem- 
ber his familiar intercourse with the 
voices of Nature upon her most ter- 
rible theatre, and admire his expansive 
courage amidst all the vicissitudes of 
peril. In truth, the pity we so often 
hear expressed for ‘‘ poor Jack,” is after 
all very nearly akin to love. 

The waters of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, long anterior to the period of which 
we now speak, had frequently felt ihe 
presence of hostile keels; their solitary 
shores had often resounded with the 
thunder of the marauder’s cannon. But 
it is ‘not intended, in this sketch, to go 
back prior to the year 1775, when the 
first step was taken in organizing the 
Virginia navy. In tracing the entire 
history of the colonial marine, reference 
might be made to the first expeditions 
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ever sent out: to that of Capt. Samuel 
Argal against the French, who had with 
him fourteen sail. This was as early as 
1613. We might, with some interest, 
go back to the day when Sir William 
Berkeley, in 1676, led his fleet of armed 
vessels, consisting of one large frigate 
and seventeen smaller craft, manned by 
six hundred men, from his retreat on the 
shores of Accomac, across the bay, 
against the rebellious Bacon; and tell 
how proudly he moved up James river 
and re-established his government upon 
the smouldering ruins of Jamestown. It 
would not, perhaps, be amiss to recall 
and dwell upon the many accounts given 
of desperate encounters with that 
bold race of bucaniers and pirates, who, 
under the generic name of Kid, had 
made themselves terrible from Cape Cod 
to the Caribbean sea. Coming down to a 
later period, we should not forget to honor 
the gallantry of Governor Sir Francis 
Nicholson, who himself, in 1702, on one 
occasion forgot his official safety, and em- 
barked on board of a man-of-war to take 
part in the attack upon a pirate vessel, 
and had the pleasure of assisting in her 
capture after an action lasting some ten 
hours. Nor could we pass over unnoticed 
the capture of the famous Keach, a Black- 
beard, the very Cid of ocean Cids, the 
prototype pirate and terror of all the 
western seas; at mention of whose dar- 
ing exploits men shivered with fear, and 
mothers pressed closer to their bosoms 
their tender offspring} at the recital of 
whose deeds the nights seemed darker, 
the winds howled, and the waves of the 
sea moaned more dismally as they broke 
upon the shore. This occurred in 1718, 
and was effected by Lieut. Maynard (a 
gallant name) after a desperate fight, in 
which all the energies of this scourge of 
the deep were unsuccessfully exhibited, 
and when he would have blown up both 
himself and his conqueror, but for the 
address of the latter. These, and many 
others, would furnish matter of interest 
as mcre immediately connected with our 
earlier history as a colony of Great 
Britain ; but they have been noticed else- 
where, and therefore do not claim our 
attention in this place. 
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There had long been, under the colo- 
nial government, what was, in Virginia, 
termed a haval establishment. But this 
was merely a system of regulations by 
which the amounts of exports and im- 
ports were registered, and the duties 
enforced at the authorized ports of entry 
and warehouses established in the several 
districts. The functions of the officers 
set over these stations were entirely of a 
civil character. Their powers did not 
extend beyond the guaging of vessels, in- 
specting their cargoes, and enforcing the 
ordinary police of the port. Vessels 
trading with the West Indies, and per- 
haps others, had always been allowed to 
mount upon their decks a few guns, and 
to arm their crews, for greater security 
against the ‘pirates that infested the 
Atlantic coasts and the Mexican Gulf. 
Hence, at the time of which we speak, 
there were to be found in the waters of 
Virginia many armed merchantmen easily 
convertible into privateers and men-of- 
war. This force must not, therefore, be 
confounded with that distinct naval sys- 
tem which was soon to raise an inde- 
pendent flag, and to take part with the 
land troops against the power of the 
British king. It is true that many of 
these vessels were afterwards purchased 
for this purpose, and were the first to 
enter the service. It was, too, from that 
merchant-marine, that most of the men 
and some of the best officers were after- 
wards procured. Their apprenticeship 
had been one well calculated to fit them 
for the service they now entered, having 
been passed amidst the excitements and 
dangers incident to the waters infested 
by these terrible bandits of the sea of 
whom mention has been made above. 
Richard Dale, who was a lieutenant in 
the Virginia navy, and afterwards the 
first lieutenant of Paul Jones in the 
famous action with the Serapis, was one 
of this class, and there is some reason to 
suppose that, that ocean Bayard himself, 
when at the age of thirteen he first came 
to Virginia, had his love for the sea and 
for freedom kindled by contact with men 
of that stamp. 

Dale, whilst serving on board a small 
Virginia vessel, had been taken prisoner 
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in James river, near Sandy Point, by a 
tender to the English frigate Liverpool, 
and was carried to Norfolk and confined 
on board a prison-ship. Here he was 
prevailed upon by appeals made to him 
by an old school-mate, who was a tory, 
to forsake his country’s cause and join an 
expedition against the people on the Rap- 
pahannock river. But this unnatural 
waywardness was of short duration; his 
heart still yearned towards the patriots’ 
cause, and he soon returned to his first 
love, to be, if possible, more devoted to 
the interests of his native State than ever. 
As we have seen, he lived to vindicate 
his tarnished loyalty to her and her sister 
States, by a subsequent career of brilliant 
services under the continental flag. 

This armed merchant-marine continued 
to exist, to some extent, during the revo- 
lution, and its commissioned agents were 
required to make their stated returns of 
exports, imports and entries, together 
with all clearances from the several ports 
as before; but these officers had no 
powers of a military character. 

In order to the successful prosecution 
of defensive military operations, it be- 
comes necessary that the troops to whom 
is entrusted the country’s security on the 
land, shall be supported by correspond- 
ing efforts of forces on the water. For 
from the fact that the former can never 
appear at all points of danger at the same 
moment of time, the active co-operation 
of the latter is indispensable to their 
mutual efficiency. A proper regard for 
such arrangement at once secures the 
landsman against the demoralizing re- 
sults to be apprehended in an army which 
is being constantly annoyed by false 
alarms and by frequent and fruitless 
forced marches. In addition to this, a 
free communication with the sea often 
affords the means of getting supplies and 
all other such aid as the fortunes of war 
may demand, whilst the check-mating 
power of a hostile fleet is never so strong 
as when its vigilance controls the outlets 
along a blockaded coast. 

The want of such a naval force was 
seriously felt, at the opening of the war, 
in Virginia; for so soon as the conti- 
nental and State regiments had been, for 
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the most part, ordered to remote portions 
of the country to act against the English 
army, it became apparent that the ex- 
tended shores and defenceless harbors of 
the Chesapeake, and its adjacent waters, 
would be left to the mercy of the enemy, 
whose cruisers now hovered in numbers 
along the Atlantic coast. 

The militia left in most of the sea-board 
counties were unable, for want of means, 
to offer more than a feeble resistance to 
an enemy whose successful descents upon 
their shores were becoming not only fre- 
quent, but in the strong language of 
Paul Jones himself, were characterized 
as barbarous in the extreme, such “as 
savages would blush at.’”’ They could 
not even defend private property from 
the hand of the ruthless invader. Man- 
sions were laid in ashes; plantations 
over-run and their crops destroyed, and 
in many cases the slaves were carried off 
and sold in the West Indies. When a 
show of resistance was made, the most 
atrocious cruelties were practised upon 
non-combatants, and upon such prisoners 
as had the misfortune to fall into their 
power. These troubles had exasperated 
the people and roused them, if possible, 
toa more determined spirit; so that re- 
taliations of a desperate character began 
to add to the horrors of a fratricidal war. 
Petitions and repeated complaints went 
up in numbers to the Convention for re- 
lief from these grievances. They were, 
for the most part, from the immediate 
sufferers, who in fact composed a large 
majority of the active supporters of the 
war. Another cause of danger and an- 
noyance was to be found in the lament- 
able fact, that in some of the sea-board 
counties there were those who, ecither 
from a too sensitive loyalty or from 
timidity, or most probably from motives 


_ of self-interest, were the secret enemies 


of the revolutionary cause. These tories, 
in many instances, did not hesitate to 
connive at, and sometimes actually to 
lend assistance in these predatory at- 
tacks, by opening communications with 
the ships of the enemy, and giving him 
all the information he wanted. 

Such, then, was the state of things in 
the colony immediately succeeding the 












































































































































































































































measures adopted, and the calls made for 
troops to carry on the war. It was for 
these reasons, and for the better support 
of the land forces, that the Convention 
was constrained to take some additional 
step. towards a more complete defence of 
of the State. Accordingly, the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Safety,” composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Edmund Pendleton, 
George Mason, John Page, Richard 
Bland, Thos. Ludwell Lee, Paul Carring- 
ton, Dudley Diggs, Wm. Cabell, Carter 
Braxton, James Mercer, and John Tabb, 
Esqrs., were instructed to take the subject 
of these petitions under their especial 
consideration. 

The result was that upon their recom- 
mendation, the Convention, in December 
1775, authorized and instructed them, as 
charged with the control of the defences 
of the Colony, to procure armed vessels 
for the better protection of the shores of 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries. And 
to further the provisions of the act, they 
were entrusted with the power of ap- 
pointing the officers to command these 
vessels ; and were instructed to procure 
immediately a sufficiency of men, both 
sailors and marines to man them. It 
was their duty to establish the rates of 
compensation, and all other regulations, 
necessary to the organization of this 
force; as also the grades of the different 
officers. 

This then was the first step in the for- 
mation of the Virginia Navy. Public at- 
tention was attracted to it, by announce- 
ments, that volunteers would be received; 
and in the Virginia Gazette of that day 
will be found patriotic calls to the “sons 
of freedom” to rally to its standard. Ad- 
vertisements for ship-carpenters and other 
operatives were made, and every induce- 
ment held out to them, in order that the 
building of vessels might immediately 
commence.: The following is a fair spe- 
cimen of such as appeared in the press 
of the day, and shows not only the alac- 
rity with which the Committee went to 
their duty, but the terms, and arrange- 
ment, by which the services of this im- 
portant corps were to be secured. 

Tt is to be found in the Virginia Ga- 
zette of April 1776, and reads thus: “ It 
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being thought necessary for the public 
service, to keep a body of ship-carpenters 
in constant employment, this is to give 
notice, that two companies, consisting of 
one Captain and thirty men each, are to 
be raised. The Captain is to have one 
dollar per diem, the men half a dollar; 
their provisions and rum. They are to 
find their own tools and arms. Such as 
are willing to engage may repair to Wil- 
liamsburg or Suffolk.” 

These appeals were not in vain. As 
we have seen the youth and yoemen of 
the land, from the cavalier in his stately 
mansion to the ploughman in the field, 
coming up from their quiet homes to 
swell the ranks of the army, so now the 
hardy watermen from along the creeks 
and rivers, and the adventurous fisher- 
men from off the coasts, were found 
manning the armed decks of such vessels 
as had been hastily procured. Many gen- 
tlemen whose tastes inclined them to 
brave the dangers of the deep, entered 
the service as officers, but the best selec- 
tions were made from amongst those 
whom a long life in the merchant marine 
had made experienced seamen. It was 
for this reason that many of our best 
commanders were men, who so soon as 
they donned the epaulette or grasped the 
sword, might be ranked as veterans to 
whom the country’s honor could be safely 
entrusted. 

That the Committee of Safety soon 
began to regard the cooperation of the 
land and naval forces as most important, 
is proved from the first order issued after 
the organization of the latter. It was 
one, reversing the usual military etiquette, 
which generally places the naval power 
subject to the movements of the land for- 
ces, but which in the present instance re- 
quired that in all expeditions undertaken 
by them, the naval corps should be sec- 
onded by those serving ashore. Such a 
step can only be accounted for, by suppo- 
sing that the previous want of this arm 
of defence had unduly magnified its an- 
ticipated services, and from the fact too 
that the militia were often compelled to 
man boats against the sudden attacks of 
the enemy, and sometimes to engage in 
such expeditions as would better succeed 
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under the direction of a leader familiar 
with the management of water-craft. The 
truth is that the duties of the self-deny- 
ing and gallant militia-man, had been, 
and continued to be for some time of an 
amphibious character ; but he afterwards 
found refuge from this unpleasant dilem- 
ma, by enlisting either as a marine in the 
State navy, or as a soldier of the Conti- 
nental Line. 

Under the direction of the Committee 
of Safety, the navy may be said to have 
merely commenced its operations, for al- 
though it had, in a short time rendered 
considerable service, by annoying the en- 
emy and guarding the coasts, experience 
soon proved that much more could be 
done, when it should be placed upon a 
stronger footing. The few small vessels 
and barges now in its service, had already 
captured numerous crafts, laden with 
stores and provisions for the hostile 
army, had cut out the vessels fitted up by 
tories, who were making large profits in 
articles whose scarcity demanded large 
prices for them, and had in some instan- 
ces successfully contended with those En- 
glish Tenders and Privateers, so recently 
the terror of the people along the shores. 
In all of these contests they had borne 
themselves gallantly. The crews of the 
barges, perfectly familiar with the numie- 
rous inlets of the Bay had kept a vigilant 
eye upon the movements of both the 
avowed and suspected tories ; had protec- 
ted private property, intercepted and re- 
covered absconding slaves and in a word, 
had restored confidence in the several 
portions of country near which they 
were stationed. 

It would not properly be out of place 
to mention here, which of the vessels en- 
gaged against the enemy were first in 
service, which succeeded the other, and 
so following them through their devious 
wanderings, give an account of the ca- 
reer of each; but this cannot be done, 
for the reason that with a few exceptions, 
the history of their active operations is 
almost unknown. At a proper time a 
list of them all, so far as it has been 
found, shall be given. 

But the constant accessions to the en- 
emy’s forces about this time, together 
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with the increasing demands of the pub- 
lic welfare upon the duties of the Com- 
mittee, begun to show that although they 
had done much towards a better defence 
of the seaboard, the affairs of the navy 
would require a more especial attention. 
Its success, limited as it may have been, 
guaranteed an augmentation. Vessels 
and men were wanted for expeditions of 
a more important character than those 
which had been undertaken. The wants 
of the people and the army were to be 
supplied in some measure by a foreign 
trade; and we shall hereafter see, that 
the comfort and efficiency of the latter 
were very much promoted by the success 
of those expeditions. 

Moreover there were those who coveted 
the honors to be won under its flag, and 
who were only awaiting the opportunity 
to enlist so soon as it should be afforded 
them. This soon occurred. In May 1776 
when the note of war was being sounded 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the Convention, in the following 
preamble fully expressed the public 
want, as concerning this branch of the 
service, ‘‘ Whereas, the naval prepara- 
tions of this Colony will be carried on 
with greater expedition and success, if 
proper persons are appointed, whose bu- 
siness it shall be, particularly to superin- 
tend and direct the same” be it resolved, 
&e. 

This was immediately followed up by 
the appointment of a “Board of Com- 
missioners” by a unanimous vote of the 
Convention, and the following gentlemen 
were elected as its first members. Thom- 
as Whiting, John Hutchins, Champion 
Travis, Thomas Newton, Jr., and George 
Webb. The first named member was 
styled 1st Commissioner and presided 
over their meetings. They were all re- 
quired to take the oath of office, and were 
allowed a clerk: could select their own 
time and place of meeting at the call of 
the 1st Commissioner and two other mem- 
bers. Their peculiar duties were accu- 
rately defined, as follows ; they were to 
superintend and direct the building of 
all vessels, galleys and boats; provide the 
necessary outfits, ordnance, provisions 
and naval stores, control the public rope- 
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walks erected by the Committee of Safe- 
ty, and erect dock-yards: and contract 
for, and provide all the timber necessary 
for building purposes. They were to re- 
commend proper persons to fill such va- 
cancies as might occur in the naval and 
marine corps of officers; had the power 
of removing and suspending such officers 
as might haye neglected their duties, or 
misbehaved in any other way; were di- 
rected to require of their subordinates, 
such reports as would keep them con- 
stantly informed as to the condition of 
their peculiar charge, and in a word, 
were to direct generally all its affairs 
looking to a more complete organization. 

As compensation for his services, each 
member of the Board was allowed a per 
diem of twenty shillings, for attendance 
at its sessions, but this amount having 
been considered too small was afterwards 
increased to forty, and in 1778, ten shil- 
lings more were added to his pay. No 
member, whilst acting as such, could 
hold a seat in the Legislature, or accept 
any military appointnient, his duties hay- 
ing such close relations to both those 
branches of the public service. Under 
the ordinance of May 1776, their first 
meeting took place on the 8th July fol- 
lowing, at Williamsburg. All the chief 
officers of the navy, appointed by the 
Committee of Safety, were summoned to 
its deliberations, that their advice might 
be had, and reports made as to the actu- 
al condition of their vessels and crews. 

Upon representations made by them, 
considerable additions were promptly 
agreed upon, and alterations made in the 
grades and number of officers; difficul- 
ties having arisen on some of the larger 
vessels in regard to these matters. 

The affairs of the navy were under the 
supervision of this Board, until near the 
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close of the war, when upon its reduc- 
tion, a single commission only was 
deemed necessary. Its presiding officer 
and members during that time were fre- 
quently changed, but it remained essen- 
tually the same body. Its proceedings 
were almost entirely of a strictly busi- 
ness character, being confined to the issu- 
ing of orders for outfits and ordnance, in- 
specting vouchers of accounts, detailing 
vessels for special duties at home and 
abroad, and observing the ordinary rou- 
tine of duty peculiar to such bodies. The 
journal of its proceedings is still in part, 
preserved, but there must have been much 
information accumulated through the ne- 
cessary correspondence with command- 
ers of vessels, which is lost, and for these 
reasons, it would be tedious to dwell upon 
the details now to be found on its pages. 
But let us turn our attention more im- 
mediately to the navy itself. In order to 
a probable estimate of its size and capac- 
ity during the whole war, it is proper 
that the number, and class of its vessels 
should be known; as also the proportion 
of men engaged, from time to time, in its 
service. This information has been, with 
difficulty, partially obtained, and the fol- 
lowing list contains the name and class 
of probably all the vessels that were ever 
actually in service. Notice is found to 
have been made, of every and each one 
here mentioned, as having been manned, 
equipped and detailed upon some espe- 
cial duty ; and it may be readily inferred 
that there were others, of which no record 
is left. Most of these were either pur- 
chased or built in Virginia. Some were 
captured from the English and tories, 
who had fitted them out either as Priva- 
teers or traders. Including craft of every 
size and description, they will be seen to 
number nearly seventy, as follows— 


Ships. 
Tartar, Industry, Dragon, Oliver Cromwell, 
Oxford, Cormorant, Washington, Renown. 
Thetis, Loyalist, Tempest, Apollo, 
Virginia, Pocahontas, Defiance, Gloucester (prison, ) 


Marquis Lafayette. 


Brigs and Brigantines. 


Raleigh, Jefferson, 


Northampton, 


Sally Norton, 
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Hampton, Liberty, Willing Lass, Morning Star, 
Greyhound, Mosquito, Wilkes, Mars, 
Dolphin, Rochester, American Fabius, 

Schooners. 









Adventure, Nicholson, Revenge 
Hornet, Experiment, Peace and Plenty, 
Speedwell, Harrison, Patriot, 
Lewis, Mayflower, Liberty, Betsy, 
Sloops. 
Virginia, Scorpion, Liberty, Game-cock, 
Rattlesnake, Congress, Eminence, American Congress. 
' Galleys. 
Accomac, Safeguard, Caswell, Lewis, 
Diligence, Manly, Protector, Dragon, 
Hero, Henry, Washington, Dasher, 
Gloucester, Norfolk Revenge, Page. 
Armed Pilot-Boats. Barges. 


Molly and Fly, 


The uames of some of these vessels 
are very suggestive of the temper of 
those who built and commanded them; 
whilst at the same time many unques- 
tionably show that they were of fcreign 
construction. No one would suspect the 
Loyalist, the Oliver Cromwell or the Ox- 
ford to be native Virginians, or even 
Americans ; whilst we can have but lit- 
tle doubt, as to where the Pocahontas, 
the Virginia, the Washington and the 
Defiance were built. The brigs Hamp- 
ton, Jefferson, Liberty and American 
Fabius, speak for themselves, as also do 
the schooners Revenge, Patriot, Harrison, 
Lewis and others. The Speedwell was 
probably named after the ill-fated consort 
of the Mayflower, that left Plymouth in 
England, with some of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on board in 1620, but having 
been found in a leaky condition was 
obliged to return, and leave her fair sis- 
ter to pursue alone her way over the 
stormy Atlantic. The Peace-and-Plenty, 
so expressive of good cheer, but embod- 
ied, what was, no doubt, often the ear- 
nest wish of the tempest-tost tars that 
clung to her decks; whilst the Willing- 
lass, the Molly, Betsy and Sally Norton 
served to recall their fair namesakes to 
the memory of some jolly son of the sea 
when his thoughts were far away amidst 





York and Richmond. 


‘the folding hills or forest leaves,” The 
Rattlesnake, Scorpion, and Game-cock, 
are none the less significant, whilst the 
Hero, Safeguard, and Protector, are sug- 
gestive of a stern resistance to those pre- 
datory attacks, from which the people 
had suffered so much. The Norfolk-Re- 
venge was expressive of an especial de- 
sire to wreak vengeance upon those, 
whose accomplices had but a short time 
before laid that fair city in ashes, and the 
Manly galley was called after Capt. John 
Manly, a gallant son of Massachusetts, 
who, under Gen. Washington’s orders, is 
said to have made the first capture of an 
enemy’s vessel in the waters of his na- 
tive State, during the Revolution, and by 
his heroic example to have encouraged a 
successful scheme of privateering on the 
part of the Colonies. He was afterwards 
Commander in the Continental Navy. 

Of course it is known where some of 
the ships and schoonets were built, from 
the recorded orders for their construction, 
and itmay be presumed that many others 
were launched from the same stocks. The 
Thetis, Jefferson, and many others were 
built at the Chickahominy Yard. The 
Oxford and Cormorant, as might be sus- 
pected, were prizes taken from the ene- 
my. The ships Cormorant and Loyalist 
had been captured from the British by 
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the French and sold by the latter to the 
State of Virginia. They were merchant- 
men originally. The ship Virginia was 
built at Gosport; the Grey-hound, at 
Minge’s Ferry on James River, and others 
at Quarles’ Landing in King William 
County. Some were built and fitted out 
at Fredericksburg, as was the ship Dra- 
gon. Others, farther down on the Rap- 
pahannock ; at Frazier’s, on the Matta- 
poni ; on the upper James and Appomat- 
tox rivers, and many at South Quay, 
Hampton, and in the waters near Nor- 
folk. The galleys, Accomac and Dili- 
gence, were built on Muddy Creek in Ac- 
comac Co., and carried round to Guilford 
Creek to be fitted out for service, in 1777. 
All of the other galleys were built at some 
of the places mentioned above, and dis- 
tributed along the shores, as the wants 
of the people required them. In the 
early part of the war, some of these ves- 
sels were constructed and fitted out under 
the eye of some one of the members of 
the Committee of Safety, as is shown by 
the following extract of a letter from 
George Mason to General Washington. 
After speaking of other matters relating 
to the state of affairs in Virginia, he men- 
tions his having under his charge two 
row galleys of forty or fifty tons burthen, 
each to mount light guns, three and four 
pounders, and then adds—‘ The other, 
the ‘ American Congress,’ is a fine stout 
vessel of about one hundred and ten tons 
burthen, and has such an easy draft of 
water, as will enable her to run into most 
of the creeks or small harbors if she 
meets with a vessel of superior force. 
She mounts fourteen carriage guns, four 
and six pounders, though we have 
thoughts of mounting two nine pounders 
upon her main beam if we find her able, 
as we think she is, of bearing them. The 
guns are mounted and to be tried to-mor- 
row. We have twenty barrels of powder 
and about a ton of shot ready. * * * * 
Swivels we have not, but she may make 
a tolerable shift without, until they can 
be furnished. We have got some small 
arms, and are taking every measure to 
increase them, and hope to be fully sup- 
plied in about a week more. Her com- 
pany of marines is raised and have been 
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for sometime exercised to the use of the 
great guns. Her complement of marines 
and seamen is to be ninety-six men. We 
are exerting ourselves to the utmost, and 
hope to have her on her station in less 
than a fortnight; and the other vessels 
will quickly follow her, and be able to 
protect the inhabitants of this river, from 
the piratical attempts of all the enemy’s 
cutters, tenders and small crafts.” This 
letter is dated at Gunsten Hall, Va., 
April 2nd, 1776, and shews the interest 
felt, and the necessity for, a naval force 
at that time, and in that region of coun- 
try. 

Very little seems to be known regarding 
the size and tonnage of most of the ves- 
self found on the foregoing list. This ap- 
plies particularly to the ships, inasmuch 
as brigs and schooners are generally of 
uniform dimensions such as will best suit 
their peculiar style of rigging. The lar- 
gest were, no doubt, two, which are found 
to have been ordered by the Naval Board 
in October, 1776, and which are described 
as two frigates carrying thirty two guns 
each. It does not certainly appear whe- 
ther they were ever built, and if so which 
of those on our list correspond to that 
description. Judging merely from their 
number of guns, some of them must have 
been, at least of five hundred tons bur- 
then, as for instance the Renown, which 
mounted twenty-six guns, and the Tem- 
pest twenty, with crews in proportion. 
Their batteries were generally composed 
of six and ten pounders, a weight of 
metal requiring vessels of considerable 
size. 

The largest brigs carried from twelve 
to fourteen guns, four and six pounders, 
but several, as the Jefferson,and Liberty, 
mounted eighteen, and the Mosquito and 
Raleigh, twelve each. The Mars had 
only eight. Some of the larger schoon- 
ers mounted ten guns, but generally not 
more than six and these of small calibre. 

But amongst all the vessels built and 
owned by the State, there seems to be 
more misapprehension relative to what 
were called Galleys, than of any other. 
They are generally thought of, as having 
been a very insignificant class of boats, 
fit only to float safely in shallow water ; 
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and ever ready upon the slightest pretext 
to seek shelter from the swell of the outer 
sea under a lee-shore, A small swivel at 
the bow and one in the stern may have 
been considered their entire armament, 
leaving just space enough amid ships for 
a few militia men, armed with musket 
and cutlass. But when examined, their 
capacity and power will be found to ex- 
ceed very far any such estimate. It is 
true that they were built, so that at the 
appearance of a superior force, they 
could easily retire up the creeks, out of 
range of the guns of the British tenders ; 
but they were also capable of venturing 
out upon the .broad waters of the bay 
when tempted by an enemy of equal force. 

They were very broad in proportion to 
their length, and not drawing much wa- 
ter, could support immense weight upon 
their décks; hence we find them fre- 
quently transporting troops, with their 
horses and baggage, and carrying guns 
of the largest size. Their operations 
were for the most part confined to the 
protection of the shores, and mouths of 
creeks, but they occasionally extended 
over a much greater space, as when some 
of them in October, 1776, carried a large 
body of North Carolina troops from Ports- 
mouth to the head of Elk in Maryland. 
Generally they had two masts and were 
rigged as schooners, but from what will 
be seen hereafter, some must have had 
three masts. Some were without masts, 
called row-galleys. These were only half- 
decked, were provided with high and 
strong bulwarks for the better protection 
from marksmen, and were propelled by 
oars only. Indeed, in their construction 
and appointments, a rigid regard for 
strength and utility seems to have been 


For main and fore shroud, 
For fore and jib stays, 
For bow-sprit shrouds, 
For mizzen shrouds, 


For main and fore topmast shrouds, 


For mizzen topmast, 
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observed ; and these too, at the expens® 
of sailing qualities, and nautical beauty. 
Their average length on deck was about 
seventy-feet, but the Accomac and Dili- 
gence were nearly ninety feet in the clear. 
The armaments of these galleys were 
much more formidable in proportion to 
their tonnage, than were those of any 
of the other vessels. The two just men- 
tioned, for instance, carried, each, two 
eighteen pounders, four nine pounders 
and several swivels, in all ten guns: and 
in November 1776, “‘two large galleys for 
river and sea service,” were ordered to be 
built, carrying four twenty-four poun- 
ders, and fourteen nine-pounders; also, 
in October, 1780, two more large ones 
were ordered, “to carry two thirty-two 
pounders in the bow, and two in the stern 
and six-pounders at the sides, for the 
protection of Chesapeake Bay, &c.”” These 
are the exact words of the orders, and as 
itmay be seen are, to some extent, am- 
biguous ; particularly in the first, where 
it is difficult to determine precisely, 
whether each boat was to carry four such 
large guns, or the two were to divide the 
armament between them. 

These examples, however, are enough 
to show the power and strength of this 
portion of the Navy, and the service it 
was capable of rendering when called 
upon. We have said that some of them 
had three masts. Such was the case with 
the Gloucester Galley, as appears from 
the following order given for her benefit. 
She of course must have been one of the 
largest. It is dated April 30th, 1777, and 
sent to Capt. Charles Thomas at War- 
wick, where were the public rope-walks ; 
this place being quite a village at that 
time— 

200 fathoms of 5 inch rope. 

20 fathoms of 6 inch rope. 
20 fathoms of 5 inch rope. 
20 fathoms of 5 inch rope. 
100 fathoms of 33 inch rope. 
Amount not given. 


Three cables, 93 inch—two of 10 inch, 100 fathoms long, with rutline, marline, &. 


This order proves that the aforesaid 
galley had a foremast, a mainmast and a 
mizzen-mast, and bow-sprit,and must have 
been of considerable size to have required 


ropes and cables of such dimensions. 
These cables and ropes were of course 
measured by the circumference of a ver- 
ical section of each of them. There is 
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also a peculiarity in this order expressed 
as follows, “All the above rigging, to 
have a rogue’s yarn in it, that it may 
ever hereafter be distinguished from the 
merchant-rope: as also all the other rope 
that shall be made hereafter for the Navy 
of this State to be distinguished in the 
above manner.” <A rogue’s yarn, was a 
single thread, coloured red or blue, which 
was twisted into the rope at the manu- 
factory and served thus to distinguish it 
from all other. The object was, of course, 
to be able to identify it when stolen ; or 
when found in the rigging of a vessel 
which may have been wrecked or other- 
wise destroyed. These galleys, then, were 
not unimportant vessels in the plan of 
naval defences suggested by the Board of 
Commissioners. ‘They may be likened to 
huge water-spiders, that lurked unob- 
served in the shadows of the forests along 
the shores of the creeks, ever ready to 
use their terrible stings, when tempted 
by the incautious approach of an enemy. 

The next class in order were pilot 
boats, of which, as appears from the re- 
cord, there were only two armed. But 
there were also in the service sundry 
“ Look-outs,” as they were called—small, 
fast-sailing craft, whose duties were at- 
tended with many hardships, and were 
extremely perilous. They were obliged 
to hover along a dangerous coast in all 
weathers; and were expected to give 
timely notice of the approach of every 
sail that appeared in the offing, whether 
friend or foe, They were a sort of flying 
sentry, that fluttered, as it were, at the 
gates of the Chesapeake, but constantly 
exposed to the winds and storms of the 
broad Atlantic outside. And lastly, in 
addition to all these, there were numerous 
smaller boats, without masts, but broad 


Tempest, guns, 16—6 pounders, 
Renown, 16 
Jefferson, 14—4 pounders, 
Apollo, 18 
Willing-Lass, 12—4 pounders, 
Wilks, 12 
Mars, 8 


American Fabius pierced for 18. 
Morning Star “ * 
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and strong enough to transport troops 
with their baggage across the rivers, and 
to carry from point to point large quanti- 
ties of ammunition and provisions as they 
were required. In retreats, in rapid 
marches, and when it became necessary, 
as was frequently the case, to concentrate 
the land forces, these had been found so 
indispensable, that in September 1776, 
the naval board ordered thirty of them 
to be built for such purposes ; each to be 
large enough to carry ‘“‘a complete com- 
pany of sixty-eight men with their arms, 
baggage, &c.”” Of course the Navy had 
one of those dark, forbidding looking 
floating prisons, that hang fast-anchored, 
like huge coffins suspended upon the 
waters. The ship Gloucester was struck 
from the list of her more favored con- 
sorts, to perform this degrading duty. 
We do not find where she was moored, but 
suppose it was most probably in Hampton 
creek, afar down in Elizabeth river, out 
of the reach of the enemy. 

From the foregoing array of the vessels 
of the Virginia Navy during the Revolu- 
tion, it will be readily seen what was its 
capacity and strength so far as they were 
concerned. But we shall find hereafter, 
that with all this show of power, there 
was a lamentable deficiency of men; and 
it must not be supposed that all or even 
most of these vessels were in active ser- 
vice at the same period of time. This 
remark will be appreciated when we come 
to. examine the following list of armed 
vessels, sent by order to the Board, as a 
report of their actual condition. These 
were fully armed and lying at Coxes’ 
dale on James River ; but sadly wanting 
in men, as will be seen by comparing 
their reported number with their comple- 
ment when full : 


men, 6 when full, 120 
23 120 

23 70 

5 120 

13 60 

5 60 

5 40 
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Had this been otherwise, our adversa- 
ries would have met with a much stouter 
resistance in their favorite element. It 
was often found necessary to shift the 
crew of one vessel to the decks of another 
when she had been detailed for some spe- 
cial service; and it is for this reason that 
we find the officers of the Navy to have 
had so many different commands at vari- 
ous times, The calls for their services 
were so numerous, and from so many op- 
posite quarters, that they were rarely 
able to sail in what might be properly 
denominated squadrons. Such a concen- 
tration of forces would have been at the 
expense of interests elsewhere, and was 
incompatible with the original plan of 
this arm of the service. But there are 
two occasions, and only two, of which 
mention is made, where they appeared in 
fleets. 

Commodore J. Boucher early in the 
war commanded the brig Mosquito, and 
fourteen sail in the Potomac and waters 
of the upper Bay, and Captain Richard 
Taylor at a later period was in command 
of a squadron in Hampton Roads, for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to the 
troops in the neighborhood of Portsmouth, 
Williamsburg and upper James River. 
These were probably the largest fleets 
ever assembled in the waters of Virginia 
as State forces since the days of Sir Wm. 
Berkeley. These vessels were not always 
though, without the presence of a consort 
in their cruises, to give assistance against 
a superior force of the enemy or to send 
timely warning of his approach ; as will 
appear from the following order issued 
August 6th, 1776, to Capt. Thos. Lilly : 
“Sir: You are to proceed with the Brig 
Liberty under your command to Hampton 
Roads, or wherever Capt. James Cocke 
is, to join him and Capt. Calvert of the 
Row-Galley, to act in conjunction with 
them against the enemies of America, if 
such junction shall be judged necessary ; 
or separately as you may think best. You 
are to protect and defend all friends, &e. 

* %* %* * As your cruiser was fitted 
out principally for the defence of York 
River, vessels trading in that river and 
the inhabitants of its shores should be 
objects of your peculiar attention. The 
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same instructions are intended for Cap- 
tains Travis, and Deane of the Revenge 
schooner. It is left to your discretion 
when and in what manner to engage the 
enemy ;” also from the following order to 
Captain Calvert, July 1776: ‘“ You must 
with all convenient dispatch, proceed with 
the Norfolk Revenge under your com- 
mand down James River and into the 
Bay, as far as you may judge safe and 
necessary, for the purpose of annoying 
and distressing the enemy, and for pro- 
tecting our trading vessels, &c., subject 
to the orders of Capt. Cocke, of the brig 
Raleigh.” 

From what is known of most of the 
vessels built in Virginia, it is to be pre- 
sumed that no unnecessary labour was 
expended in their construction ; that in 
their internal and external finish they 
could not compare favorably with those 
magnificent, winged fortresses, that had 
been launched from the Dock-Yards of 
Europe, and that now reared their towers 
of white canvass above the western 
waters. Their prows were neither graced 
with royal effigies, nor adorned with 
fanciful groups of sea-nymphs and naiads 
to please a luxurious taste. There were 
to be found upon them no rare woods, 
from eastern climes, richly carved in bas- 
ilisk and dolphin and caryatide, grinning 
and gazing unconscious, from high poops, 
out upon the waters; there was no outlay of 
treasure in their internal arrangements 
upon apartments well furnished with all 
that wealth could command, and adorned 
with the appliances of taste and art. They 
were models of republican simplicity: 
but to the seaman’s eye, as they sat upon 
the water guarding their country’s honor, 
they presented at every point a symme- 
try and beauty of outline rarely equalled 
by the vessels of any other people. And 
when under sail they bore away with 
them that heroic air, so suggestive ina 
man-of-war, of a self-reliant and audacious 
gallantry. Not being able to compete 
with their powerful opponents in equal 
fight, what they lacked in size was made 
up in spirit and agility, for they were the 
creations of a race of men whose char- 
acters were stamped upon the work of 
their hands, and whose natures seemed to 
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have made their very ships instinct with he- 
roism. They were probably the fastest sail- 
ors in the world, excepting the latteens of 
the Mediterranean and the East-Indies, or 
some of the vessels of the same class that 
were built in the northern part of our 
country. These remarks are warranted 
by the evidence afforded of their per- 
formances at sea, when, as was sometimes 
the case, they were pursued by a superior 
force for whole days together. In- such 
trials of speed, a small vessel labors 
under disadvantages, which are not felt 
by a larger one, especially should there 
be much swell or wind upon the ocean. 
Nevertheless it happened that our infant 
navy frequently found safety in flight from 
those veterans of the deep whose keels 
had ploughed the waters of the world: 
an accomplishment not to be undervalued, 
for success in running, when “ discretion 
is the better part of valor,” is as much to 
be commended, as is speed, when the 
chase holds out a hope of victory. It is 
perhaps from this time, that we may date 
that new era in the art of ship-building 
which now produced the firstlings of that 
brood of fast-sailing clippers, that after- 
wards were to astonish and charm the 
nayal world with their brilliant perform- 
ances. The Americans were the origi- 
nators of this improved naval architec- 
ture. It was developed by that spirit of 
invention and love of adventure, so char- 
acteristic of a young and vigorous people, 
urged by necessity. It was the earnest 
of a future career of successful competi- 
tion with the older powers of the world, 
for the dominion of the sea. Our breth- 
ren in some of the northern colonies were 
perhaps more energetic and active in 
their enterprises, and sent a larger num- 
ber of vessels to sea during the revyolu- 
tionary struggle than did the South, but 
the far-famed Baltimore-Clipper, soon es- 
tablished the reputation of that long, low, 
rakish-looking craft, which has ever since 
been the cynosure of the seaman’s eye. 
The fate of many of the vessels in the 
Virginia navy is entirely unknown; it 
forms part of that oblivion which rests 
upon most of its history. As will be 
seen hereafter some were destroyed by 
the English in our rivers, and others 
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were sold at the close of the war—many 
were no doubt, left to rot upon the solita- 
ry shores of the bay, or up the deserted 
creeks and inlets where they had been 
stationed. Suffice it to say, that so far as 
we know, not a vestige or a relic of one 
of them can now be found, to excite our 
emotions at the associations it might 
recall. 

The State owned but one ship-yard, of 
the purchase of which for such purposes, 
any record is left; though, as has been 
frequently mentioned, there were numer- 
ous points, at which her vessels were 
built and fitted out. The most important 
one, was in Charles City County, on the 
Chickahominy River, about twelve miles 
from its mouth. In April 1777, the 
Naval Board purchased one hundred and 
nineteen acres of land, for the sum of five 
hundred and ninety-five pounds at that 
point, to be used as a rendezvous, and 
place for building and repairing vessels. 
This place was probably selected on 
account of the fine timber to be found 
along the shores of that stream, and be- 
cause it was accessible from the broad 
waters of the James, and yet sufficiently 
retired to escape the notice of the British 
cruisers. There were dock-yards on near- 
ly all the large streams, from whose 
stocks vessels were launched. 

In addition to these establishments there 
were public rope-walks and manufacto- 
ries of ducking, sail-cloth, &c., the chief 
of which was at Warwick, on James 
River, about five miles below Richmond ; 
also points at which stores for the use of 
the navy were deposited under the super- 
vision of agents. The chief of these was 
at Cave’s near the head of Potomac 
Creek, another was at Warwick, and 
others on the Rappahannock and near 
Norfolk. The Board thought proper to 
appoint a general superintendent over 
the affairs of the navy-yard, who should 
be the agent through whom their orders 
were carried out. James Maxwell, Esq., 
was chief superintendent, and Capt. 
Christopher Calvert, was also appointed 
to inspect and direct the building of ves- 
sels, These officers were not strictly mili- 
tary men, though the former in 1782 was 
put in command of the ship Cormorant. 
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But it is time to turn our attention to the 
men who were called upon to serve under 
the flag of the State Navy, and who were 
of course the most important element of 
its strength. The Committee of Safety, 
in its original organization, had institu- 
ted the following grades and rates of 
compensation; which were afterwards 
to be confirmed by the Governor. A 
Chief Commander or Commodore, whose 
pay should be a per diem of fifteen 
shillings; masters or captains, ten shil- 
lings: first mates, seven shillings and 
sixpence, second mates, five shillings : 
boatswains, three shillings and the com. 
mon sailors with boatswain’s pay. 


Next a corps of marines, whose captain 
should receive six shillings, and the marine 
privates one shilling and sixpence per day. 
It will be observed, by this arrangement, 
how nearly conformed to the merchant 
service were the grades and numbers of 
officers and men: namely a captain, mates 
and common sailors, instead of captain, 
first and second lieutenants. The marine 
corps was apparently the only military 
feature in this organization. This arose 
from the fact that most of the newly en- 
listed crews had never been regularly 
drilled to military sea-practice, and the 
management of great guns. It was as if 
the committee had simply taken mer- 
chant vessels, placed infantry upon their 
decks and sent them out to cruise. This 
was toa great extent true, and was the 
result of necessity. But time and ex- 
perience soon developed such an honora- 
ble desire to excel, on the part of the 
sailor, that he began to regard his am- 
phibious rivals, with the contempt usually 
bestowed upon those so-called cumberers 
of the deck. Afterwards, when the Naval 
Board was instituted, at their first meet- 
ing in Williamsburg, and by the advice 
of its most experienced officers, numerous 
alterations and additions were made to 
the naval corps. It was found that, as 
larger vessels were being built, their was 
not a sufficiency of men and non-commis- 
sioned officers, to make their complement 
entire. They required something more 
than just enough to navigate the vessel 
and defend the decks. Accordingly to 


a ship or brig carrying from ten to 
twenty guns, it was necessary to add a 
sailing master and his mate, a captain’s 
clerk, a sail maker, an armourer, a car- 
penter and his mate, a cooper and a 
caulker: the office of-surgeon’s mate was 
also created, with his pay. In addition 
to these new enlistments, there were 
companies of ship carpenters and rope- 
makers, &c., who were kept at the yards, 
and who by resolution of the Convention 
were exempt from military duty provided 
they should enlist for six months. This 
had been found necessary to prevent the 
constant interruptions of the work going 
on at those stations, by detailing the men 
for other purposes. 

The committee, finding it necessary to 
establish a relative rank in the naval and 
land forces, gave to a commodore, that of 
colonel, to a captain of a vessel with a 
crew of seventy men and upwards, that of 
major, and to all other commanders and 
heutenants, a corresponding rank with 
those on land. A captain of marines 
ranked with a captain of infantry, and 
though he*commanded a distinct corps, 
was of course subordinate to the com- 
mander of the vessel on which he served 
at the time. 

There were only three commodores 
commissioned as such during the whole 
war. The first of these was J. Boucher, 
who served very early in the war, and but 
for a short time, having resigned his 
commission in November 1776. The 
next was Com. Walter Brooke, com- 
missioned in April 1777, who also held 
his command a short time, having re- 
signed in the following year, September 
1778. No cause is assigned for such 
limited services, on the part of these 
gentlemen. But they were succeeded by 
Capt. James Barron, who had been an 
officer from the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and who, with other 
members of his gallant family, had 
“done the State service.” He did not 
receive his commission as commodore 
until July 3d, 1780. The family and 
connexions of this gallant patriot, seem to 
have had a peculiar attachment to the 
service of the sea; and as has been said 
of some whose tastes are of an entirely 
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opposite character, “‘that they had been 
born with quills behind their ears,” so 
these might have been suspected of 
being web-footed, so amphibious were 
their habits. His brother Richard was 
with him, a captain during the whole 
war, and we shall have occasion to refer 
hereafter to his son, who at thirteen 
years of age accompanied his father in 
most of his cruises, until he took com- 
mand of a small vessel himself. He was 
afterwards an officer of high rank in the 
United States Navy, in whose service he 
died in 1810. 

Mention is also made of Lieuten- 
ant William Barron of the Continental 
Navy, by John Quincy Adams in an au- 
tograph letter to be seen in the Capitol, 
in which he speaks of his having 
lost his life by the amputation of a 
leg, shattered by the bursting of a gun 
on board of the frigate Boston, in bring- 
ing to a vessel off the coast of France in 
1778. J. Q. Adams was then a boy of 
eleven years, on board this ship, in com- 
pany with his father, who was going as 
United States Commissioner to the French 
Government. This William Barron had 
also been a lieutenant in the Navy. 

Of Captains, the next rank in order, so 
far as it has been possible to ascertain 
with accuracy, there were forty-four; in- 
cluding ten of the marine corps. This 
list is made of the names of those found 
on the books of the commissioner of land 
claims and must therefore be reliable as 
far as it goes. As has been mentioned 
above, these men had been selected for 
the most part from the merchant marine, 
on account of their experience as practi- 
cal seamen; and we doubt not, were as 
bold and hardy a race as ever trod a deck. 
Chief amongst them, are the names of 
Richard Barron, Eleazer Callender, John 
Calvert, John Cowper, Thomas Lilly, 
John Harris, Underhill, John Pas- 
ture, James Markham, Richard Taylor, 
Edward Travis, Cely Saunders, Isaac 
Younghusband, and John Catesby Cocke, 
and others. There may have been more 
than forty-four in all during the war, 
but if so, their names are probably lost 
forever. 

Of Lieutenants, there are now to be 





found the names of fifty-nine; a proportion 
too small for such a list of captains, and 
which therefore guarantees the presump- 
tion that there must have been many 
more. Amongst these are to be found 
the names of Dale and Cunningham, of 
Chamberlayne and Lewis and Pickett, of 
Watkins, Jennings and others. 

The Midshipmen were generally select- 
ed by their Captains, from amongst the 
most worthy of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men, and from those who 
brought recommendations of friends, &c. 
such selections being subject to the deci- 
sion of the Naval Board. This must 
have been a most faithful and capable 
corps of officers, as it has been found that 
notasingle dismissal occurred during the 
war, from its ranks. 

Of these are to be found the names of 
only seventy-five, a number not at all 
proportionate to the demands of seventy 
vessels, each of which must have averaged 
at least two, which would have almost 
doubled the list. 

Next in order, were the Surgeons and 
their mates, of whom there seem to have 
been but eighteen. This is a small num- 
ber. But at that day the supply of medi- 
cal men was very far from being as pro- 
fuse as it is now; and the land service 
attracted many to its ranks. Amongst 
these are to be found the familiar 
names of Kemp, Lyon, McClurg. Brock- 
enbrough, Christie, Riddle, Reynolds, 
Sharpless, Swope, Pell and others. 

But the most difficult task now re- 
mains, in this incomplete summary of the 
actors in the naval service of the State; 
that of determining the probable number 
of non-commissioned officers and men, 
who ever enlisted under its flag at any 
time and during the continuance of the 
war. The pay-rolls of the vessels are 
lost, and we have to rely upon the lists of 
those only, who have received bounty 
lands under the several acts of assembly. 
These show only five hundred all told; 


‘but it is to be supposed that hundreds of 


common sailors never applied for their 
lands, both from ignorance and neglect, 
or because it might cost them too much 
trouble. It is only of late years, after 
too much time has elapsed to procure evi- 
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dence, that the numerous ferrets after 
plunder are disturbing the dust of those 
who “sleep their last sleep.” Officers or 
their immediate heirs, are always more 
apt to apply for those bounties, because 
the amounts are generally large; hence 
we find more of the latter, in proportion, 
on the books of the commissioner. 

Amongst the meritorious seamen are to 
be found the names of many faithful 
blacks, who served under the flag of our 
Navy during the whole war. 

The usual terms of enlistment in the 
navy, were for three years, with the ex- 
ception of the ship-carpenters. and other 
operatives; and it is mentioned as a re- 
markable fact, that during the existence 
of, hostilities, there were but three deser- 

s known to have taken place. The 
men were frequently sent from the ranks 
of the army to join their countrymen 
afloat, and vice versa, recruits were some- 
times made from the corps of marines for 
the army. In order to incite the men to 
an honorable rivalry in the prompt dis- 
charge of their duties, and to the securing 
a corps of first rate sailors, who should 
always be found upon the decks of their 
vessels, the committee ordered that the 
crews should be divided into three classes, 
lst. able seamen; 2d. ordinary seamen ; 
and 3d. common landsmen. These were 
to be promoted from one class to another, 
as each should merit such reward of good 
behavior. The effect of this provision 
was soon felt, for it is true that nearly all 
of the non-commissioned officers, as boat- 
swains, masters, mates, &c. were taken 
from amongst those who had proved 
themselves worthy of such promotion. 

The marine corps occupied a very im- 
portant place in our service, particularly 
in its infancy; and afterwards, in 1780 
its efficiency was duly acknowledged when 
three hundred marines, with five captains, 
and fifteen lieutenants were ordered to be 
immediately enlisted for the defence of 
the Chesapeake. The ships, Thetis, Tem- 
pest, Dragon, and brig Jefferson, had just 
been ordered to sea, and they were no 
doubt intended as part of the comple- 
ments of these vessels. One reason may 
be given why they had always been found 
so useful. It was probably from the fact 
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that the Americans were good marksmen, 
and that these men had been enlisted 
from amongst those who were perfectly 
familiar with the use of fire-arms from 
their youth up. . 

Amongst the officers it was considered 
almost dishonorable to resign, without 
good cause ; and his courage and patriot- 
ism was seriously questioned when any 
one of them ventured to take this step. 
Many of them had served on land, and 
seemed to be very willing to exchange 
their former mode of life for those dan- 
gers which lend a charm to the sailor’s 
home, when his héart is in his profession. 
The want of good seamen was very much 
felt during the whole war; this arose 
principally out of the fact that the con- 
tinental and state regiments had drawn 
largely upon the resources of the colony, 
and from the fact that the continental 
navy, under Barry and Jones and Hop- 
kins, was already attracting to its stand- 
ard kindred spirits from every portion of 
the country. Many of the young lieu- 
tenants of the Virginia Navy sought 
places upon the decks of its newly launch- 
ed vessels. In order to the securing a 
competent corps of officers and men, the 
Navy, by an Act of Assembly became, to 
some extent, a nursery of seamen. It 
was ordered that the county courts should 
bind, ‘‘as apprentices to the sea,” under 
the most approved officers, all orphan 
boys that should be found living east of 
the falls, or head of tide-water on the.res- 
pective rivers of the State. The number 
raised by this act was probably small, but 
its effect was to create and rear up a band 
of experienced sailors to supply the fu- 
ture wants of the service. The personal 
wants and comfort of her seamen, had 
not escaped the attention of the State. 
It was found necessary, by special order, 
to prescribe their regular supply of _cloth- 
ing and provisions. No class of soldiery 
has a greater claim upon the care of his 
country, than is his whose career is on 
the treacherous deep; and none are 80 
apt to be neglected. This was sometimes 
the case during the revolution, when the 
orders made for their benefit were not 
promptly met. The poor fellows were 
thereby subjected to great privations, re- 
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quiring the utmost forbearance and forti- 
tude. This may be appreciated, from the 
tone of the following extracts of a letter 
from Capt. Edward Travis of the Brig 
Jefferson to the Governor, dated March 
19th, 1781, at the State Yard. 

“The distressed situation of officers 
and seamen, obliges me as one of their 
commanders, to call on your excellency 
for redress. I can assure you, sir, it is 
with the greatest uneasiness I undertake 
the disagreeable task of writing to you on 
a subject so distressing to every friend of 
his country, and particularly to your ex- 
cellency, under whom we fight and whom 
we look up te for justicena * * * * 
I hope sir, you will consider me writing 
in behalf of the honest seamen whose 
melancholy situation will sufficiently plead 
my excuse. * * * * Under me there 
are several young officers of known honor 
and courage. These injured gentlemen 
have not clothes sufficient of any kind to 
defend them from the inclemency of the 
weather, and to my knowledge frequently 
shun company, not being able to appear 
as an officer. The inconveniences, great 
as they were, they have borne without mur- 
muring, flattering themselves that at one 
time or another the State would make 
them compensation, &c.” Then referring 
to the partiality of the Assembly in ad- 
vancing four months pay to the land offi- 
cers, &c., he adds, “ Sir, this is the great- 
est injury offered the navy, and in my 
opinion ought to be resented with the re- 
signation of the whole line, and I make 
no doubt, would have been the case, had 
not the noble spirit of serving their coun- 
try got the better of their resentment. * 
* * * Add to this that their pay has 
been withheld from them several months. 
Mr. Field, a lieutenant in the service, con- 
fidently affirms that the treasurer inform- 
ed him that the paymaster had received 
from him a large sum of money, which 
he says he laid out in clothes, &c., for the 
seamen.” This is far from being a com- 
fortable state of things, and we cannot 
but admire the fidelity of those whose 
grievances are so graphically portrayedin 
this letter. 

But when they were to be gotten, the 
supplies of the seaman were ample; as 
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will appear from the following rates of 
allowance. He was $o have each day of 
service, one and a fourth pounds of good 
beef or bacon, one pound of bread, one of 
turnips or potatoes, and a half-pint of 
peas: his grog, too, the never failing pan- 
acea to all his pains, was not omitted. 
He was allowed a half pint of molasses 
and spirit, or a quart of beer or cider, as 
he himself should prefer. We doubt not 
his self-denying spirit would have brook- 
ed the loss of all, but this luxury of the 
fore-castle, this comforter in all his trou- 
bles. To these was wisely added a weekly 
supply of half-pint of vinegar. As if to 
anticipate the difficulties that might occur 
in procuring the above necessaries of life, 
and to ensure for the seamen the mea 
of living, each vessel on a cruise was fur- 
nished with a seine, “ thirty five fathoms 
long, with all the cordage necessary for 
its use.” The committee doubtless had in 
view too, the wants of those ashore, in 
making this provision. At such a time, 
when the necessaries of life were scarce 
and very high, it was most wise to lay the 
waters of the State under contribution, 
for the rich supplies of fish, in which they 
abound. 

As the number of vessels and their 
crews increased, it had been found neces- 
sary to provide also for their medical 
wants. Our cruisers had from time to 
time made long voyages in which their 
seamen had been exposed to all the hard- 
ships incident to such a life. The Virgi- 
nia sailor had endured every imaginable 
variation of temperature, every change of 
climate on the tempestuous coasts, and in 
the miasmatic fogs of his native State. 
The memorable winter of 1780 and ’81, 
cannot be passed over here. It is affirmed 
by one who was testifying under oath, 
and who shared the sufferings and perils 
of that terrible year, that the Chesaneake 
Bay was frozen over, from Norfolk to the 
Eastern Shore, so that people walked 
across from the former place to Cherry- 
stone Creek in Northampton county. The 
ice extended far out to sea in vast fields, 
and when, by the action of the ebbing and 
flowing tides it was left piled up in huge 
walls along the dreary coast, the waves 
were found chafing and fretting against 
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it even until late in the spring. In addi- 
tion to his ordinary exposures, our patriot 
seaman frequently made rapid voyages to 
the West-Indies, where he was scorched 
by the rays of a tropical sun, and per- 
haps a few days afterwards found himself 
shivering in the Easterly gales of a more 
Northern latitude. Moreover he had oc- 
casionally met the enemy; and in these 
encounters, his blood had flowed, and his 
body been mutilated. From these and 
perhaps other causes the number of disa- 
bled had rapidly accumulated, and no 
provision had been made for their relief. 
To meet this new want, money was need- 
ed. The almost impoverished condition 
of the Treasury did not guaranty a spe- 
cial appropriation for such a purpose, and 
some other mode was therefore adopted. 
It was enacted that a Hospital should 
be established at Hampton, to be main- 
tained by a contribution, or levy of nine 
pence sterling from each mariner of all 
merchant vessels entered or cleared at the 
several ports of the colony, and from the 
monthly pay of the marines and sailors 
of the navy. So that poor Jack was made 
to pay out of his hard-earned wages, not 
only for his own, but for the misfortunes 
of others. This hospital was of course 
under the direct control of the naval sur- 
geons, chief amongst whom was Dr. Me- 
Clurg. The regulations and discipline 
of the Virginia Navy were substantially 
the sane as those of the continental es- 
tablishment: but the rules by which 
prizes were to be disposed of were differ- 
ent from those of the latter. According 
to the existing arrangement, one third of 
the whole value of a captured vessel and 
cargo was to be divided into a certain 
number of shares, of which a captain re- 
ceived six, a lst lieutenant five, a 2nd 
lieutenant four, a surgeon four, and so on 
down to a private, who got only one. 
This had been sanctioned by General 
Washington. But when Congress after- 
wards made a change in the law, it was 
deemed advisable to follow their example 
in Virginia, accordingly soon after the 
commencement of hostilities, it was enac- 
ted, that in all captures of merchantmen 
one half should be allotted to the captors, 
to be divided by shares as above—and the 
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other half to the State; but if the prize 
should prove a man-of-war, the whole of 
it should fall to the victors. When a ves- 
sel had been fitted out by private enter- 
prise, she was entitled to all captures 
made by her owners, aud crew. 

It would not perhaps, be uninteresting, 
in a sketch of this sort, to state what was 
the uniform worn by the officers and men 
in the naval service, but as we do not find 
any order prescribing one, we are left to 
the conjecture merely, that it was either 
the same as that worn by the continental 
marine, or some modification of the buff 
and blue of theland service. Perhaps it 
was the coat and breeches of blue, trim- 
med with red and gold, with that same 
red waistcoat, made so famous by Paul 
Jones and his daring followers, on the 
coast of Great Britain. 

The State had no distinct flag of her 
own, which should float from the peaks 
and tops of her vessels. The Continen- 
tal, and some of the other State naval 
establishments, made use of various kinds 
of ensigns, but the two most popular were 
that carried by Captain John Manly over 
the waters of his native State, and the 
striped red and white, first raised by Paul 
Jones on the ‘‘ Alfred” in December 1775, 
and afterwards by the Army at Cam- 
bridge in January 1776. The first men- 
tioned was white, with the device of a 
green pine tree upon its folds, with the 
words “Appeal to Heaven,” under it. 
The famous banner of the Culpepper 
minute-men and the red and white stripes, 
with the device of the rattlesnake, and 
the motto, “ Don’t tread on me,” were 
generally used in the companies and regi- 
ments raised in Virginia, and it may be 
supposed were also adopted in the Virgi- 
nia navy. 

It was not until Congress bad adopted 
the National Flag, and Paul Jones had 
probably for the first time raised the 
stars and stripes on board the Ranger 
in 1777, that the old banners with their 
various devices were discarded. 

True it was, that freedom had already 
“striped the milky baldric of the skies,” 
with “‘ streakings of the morning light,” 
but she had not as yet, “set the s/ars of 
glory there.” The rattlesnake banner, 
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with its chivalric motto, of mingled warn- 





Buried. 


ing and defiance, was therefore still the of Virginia. 


(T'o be Continued.) 





BURIED. 
BY AMIE. 


* Dead—dead—dead ! 

Invisible, blank and stark, 

Like a star that shivers with dread, 

As its life ebbs out with each scintillant spark ; 
That foams and writhes in impotent ire— 
That scatters its glory in flakes of fire, 

And goes out in the infinite dark! 


Dead and lost it lies, 
As a rose that prest its mute lips sweet 
To the gliding snow of Eve’s fairy feet, 
In the hush of Paradise. 
Dead—buried and dead! 
Not where Spring from her tresses fair, 
Shakes the clustering emeralds rare, 
Sprinkled the ridgy graves between— 
Where the icy sleepers stark below, 
Reck not how they root and grow 
To a pall of verdant sheen. 
Dead !—not buried and dead ! 
Where the sun woos earth with lips of flame, 
Till she murmurs her love in flowers— 
But deeper than ever a blossom came !— 
Than the fall of seed or showers! 
To and fro, 
The beautiful summers come and go, 
Sowing rainbows here and there,— 
But they waken blossoms other-where 
Than at its head, 





appropriate symbol for the patriot seamen 
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Dead—buried and dead. 

Not borne to its grave in an ocean cave, 

Down stairways of crystal winding grand, 

Down to the floors of silver sand, 

Whence the heaving sea upcurls. 

Through coral arches ruby-red, 

’Mid walls of quivering amethyst, 
With wavy dome of rainbow mist, 

And doorways of dropping pearls. 
Not pillowed on willowy reeds, 

In bowers that blossom with exquisite gems ; 
Where jewels cling to the surging weeds, 
Like buds to their swaying stems. 

Not rocked in arms of the chilly sea, 

Lulled by its mystical dirge profound, 

There to slumber and wait, 

Till Eternity opens its palace gate, 

And the sleepers wake at the sound ! 


Dead !—buried and dead ! 
Where daisies never may start— 
Where blue waves never may part— 
Scattering pearls in silvery whirls, 
Evermore overhead. 
No chant of stoléd priest 
Swept wind-like over its bier ; 
It starved in sight of a lordly feast— 
None paused its dying moans to hear, 
Though the world prest close and near! 
As a seraph’s soul with bliss, 
O’erbrimmed with joy the wide world is, 
But it fell unknown like a secret tear, 
Blank and dead as a blighted sphere— 
Its grave a human heart! 
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POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE U. S. 


OCTOBER, 1856. 


‘What care I if my subjects be blacks? 


What have I to do but to ship them off 


and bring them over to Spain, where I may sell them for ready money; with which 
money I may buy some title or employment, on which I may live at ease all the days 
of my life? No! sleep on and have neither sense nor capacity to manage matters, 
nor to sell thirty or ten thousand slaves in the turn of a hand.”—Don Quixote. 


“Ay, ae half o’ mankind, sir, are slaves a’ ower the face o’ the earth. I’m nagaun 
to blether about the Wast Indian question to a mon like you, Mr. North, wha kens a’ 
the ins and the outs o’t, better than ony abolitionist that ever sacrificed the sincerity 
o’ his soul at the shrine o’ East India sugar.”—Noctes Ambrosiane, July, 1826. 


The reading world is familiar with the 
origin of the Edinburgh Review. It was 
projected in October, 1802, by a clique of 
able and since illustrious scholars, witty 
and indigent, whom poverty constrained 
to write for their daily bread. The 
period of its inception was one of the 
most stormy and eventful in the an- 
nals of English politics. Great and im- 
portant changes were gradually taking 
place in public sentiment, tending to 
liberalize, enlighten and inform the aggre- 
gate mass of the nation, to correct heredi- 
tary abuses, reform invidious legislation 
and to modify materially the entire ma- 
chinery of the government. The Re 
view, under the magnificent auspices of its 
able projectors, was from the outset dedi- 
cated to the ruling spirit of reform then 
abroad throughout the kingdom. It 
sprung into the arena of warring opin- 
ions full-armed and eager for the fray, 
ambitious to lead the van in the march 
of human progress and improvement. 
The host of Liberalists and Reformers 
instantly recognized the great military 
captain, who was to conduct them to 
victory, and with ready alacrity arrayed 
themselves beneath the folds of his far- 
streaming banner. “To appreciate the 
value of the Edinburgh Review,” says 
Sydney Smith in the preface to his Mis- 
cellanies, “the state of England at the 
period when that journal began should 
be had in remembrance. The Catholics 
were not emancipated—the corporation 
and test acts were unrepealed—the game 
laws were horribly oppressive—steel- 
traps and spring-guns were set all over 
the country—prisoners tried for their 
lives could have no counsel—Lord Eldon 


and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
on mankind—libel was punished with the 
most cruel and vindictive imprisonments ; 
the principles of political economy were 
little understood—the law of debt and 
conspiracy was upon the worst possible 
footing—the enormous wickedness of the 
slave trade was tolerated—a thousand 
evils were in existence which the talents 
of good and able men have since lessened 
or removed; and these effects have been 
not a little assisted by the honest bold- 
ness of the Edinburgh Review.” This 
is a glowing tribute to the master minds 
who conducted the Review for so many 
years, and we are not disposed to detract 
one jot or tittle from the high eulogium. 
That they have achieved the most essen- 
tial and beneficial results, both socially 
and politically, in the condition of British 
affairs, we unhesitatingly affirm; that 
they have been impelled by the most 
praise-worthy motives, by noble disinter- 
estedness and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the interests of humanity and justice, un- 
awed by the frowns and unseduced by 
the patronage of power, and have in the 
main exercised their exalted talents in 
the righteous cause of amelioration and 
retrenchment, we are willing to allow. 
But we must take the liberty to remark 
that they have frequently transcended the 
proper province of reformists and ex- 
hibited rather a hasty and inconsiderate 
zeal for change—a petulant orgasm of 
adventurous experiment, than a wise, 
cautious and comprehensive spirit of 
reformation. Losing sight of the im- 
portant and oft-times indistinct boundary 
between the demesnes of reform and in- 
novation, they have occasionally plunged, 
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with rash precipitance and reckless folly, 
into the troublous sea of speculation, and 
strenuously advocated the most visionary 
and fruitless projects. And not content 
with confining their meritorious services 
to a salutary correction of the maladies 
and corruptions of their own social and 
political systems, they have sought to ex- 
tend the sphere of their operations and 
become the peculiar champions of op- 
pressed and aggrieved humanity all over 
the civilized world. Like Hegesius, the 
weeping philosopher of Cyrene, their 
bosoms swell with gloomy indignation 
and their eyes overflow with the holy 
tears that “sacred pity doth engender,” 
when looking ont from the loop-holes of 
their literary retreats upon the surface of 
the working-day world, they behold life’s 
calamitous scenes of wretchedness and 
woe and their tender ears are saluted 
with the low wailings of sorrow and the 
piercing cries of anguish, which rise from 
the hearts of suffering and distressed 
mortality, and which tell the mournful 
story of man’s inhumanity to man! 
While we admire and applaud such 
enlarged sympathies and such high-strung 
feelings of philanthropy, we must at 
the same time protest against their practi- 
cal misapplication and insist upon re- 
straining them within the bounds of 
prudent forecast and legitimate action. 
Charity, in its just interpretation and 
true meaning, is undoubtedly the greatest 
of christian virtues. It is compounded 
of love to our fellow-man, a desire to be- 
hold his happiness increased and the use 
of all the means in our power, consistent 
with the discharge of the ordinary duties 
attaching to our particular sphere of life, 
to promote his well-being. It is not 
merely a negative virtue, consisting in 
abstaining from injury to the persons 
and properties of our fellows, and scrupu- 
lously performing our voluntary moral 
and legal obligations. These, according 
to the selfish maxim of the Justinian 
Code, would seem to comprise the entire 
cycle of our duties in life. ‘ Honeste 
vivere; alienum non laedere; suum cuique 
tribuere. But the religion of Christ— 
and indeed enlightened conscience, with- 
out the assistance of Divine Revelation— 
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requires more than due observance of the 
rules of uprightness in our dealings, and 

enlarges the circle of our reciprocal 

duties. Being an element of our mys- 

terious moral constitution, it is, like 

every other principle of the complicated 

mechanism of man, under the dominion 

and control of reason and to be effectual 

in its operations, must be obedient to the 

mandates of that high arbiter of right 
and wrong. Charity, in reference to its 

objects, has been arbitrarily divided by 

certain casuists into private and particu- 
lar, and universal and general, and it has 
been earnestly argued that the two are 
frequently incompatible. There is, how- 
ever, more apparent than real discrepancy 
in the distinction here drawn; for as the 
whole includes all the parts, so the spirit 
of universal benevolence—of general 
good will to man—embraces every act of 
philanthropy, from the munificent dona- 
nations of a Smithson and the extensive 
labors of a Howard, to the “sair-worn 
penny fee” of the poor widow and the 
humble ministerings of the Sister of 
Charity. Of the many who use the term, 
universal benevolence, few seem to have 
a correct apprehension of its real import 
and proper meaning and extent. It does 
not consist in those vain and chimerical 
projects of amelioration and mad zeal for 
immediate reform now so much in vogue, 
nor in futile efforts to discover some 
magical catholicon for all the ills and dis- 
tempers which infest the moral] and physi- 
cal world; but in a careful study of the 
various natures, habits and necessities of 
different men and races of men, and the 
judicious use of those appliances and 
remedies which their peculiar diseases 
(so to speak) may require. The latter 
is as far inferior to the former in pomp- 
ous pretensions, and as far superior to it 
in real utility, “‘as the prescriptions of a 
great physician, varying with every stage 
of the malady and with the constitution 
of every patient, to the pill of the ad- 
vertising quack, which is to cure all 
human beings, in all climates, of all dis- 
eases.” Any system of universal benevo- 
lence, which refuses to recognize the 
obvious differences in the characters of 
nations and individuals, and is based upon 
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the preposterous theory that all men are 
equally capacitated for the enjoyment of 
all blessings, or which in its vast compre- 
hensiveness overlooks minute details, is 
but a fantastic vision of the Utopian 
dreamer and can eventuate in no possible 
good to the human race; on the contrary 
it may be productive of the most dis- 
astrous consequences. Yet how often 
are mankind so blinded and bewildered 
by the dazzling phantasmagoria of mis- 
guided philanthropy, as wholly to forget 
and neglect the little charities and ameni- 
ties of every-day life, wasting their ener- 
gies and expending their means in bar- 
ren theories and vain efforts to reach 
gome unattainable, and, in the nature of 
things, impossible end. “Universal be- 
nevolence,” says a learned and sagacious 
divine, ‘‘should it ever become passion- 
ate, will, like every other passion, attempt 
to justify itself, and the importunity of 
its demand to obtain a hearing will be 
proportionate to the weakness of its cause. 
But what are the consequences? A per- 
petual wrestling for victory between the 
refinements of sophistry and the remon- 
strances of indignant nature—the neglect 
of all the usual duties by which human 
life is preserved and adorned; and in the 
pursuit of other duties which are unusual 
and indeed imaginary, a succession of 
airy projects, eager hopes, tumultuous 
efforts and galling disappointments, such 
in truth as every wise man foresaw and a 
good man would rarely commiserate.”— 
Dr. Parr, Spital Sermon. 

Applying these general principles to a 
particular case—take the subject of negro 
slavery in the Southern States of this 
confederacy. The rest of the civilized 
world pretend to be amazin; ly scandalized 
by our obstinate toleration of what they 
are pleased to call this relic of barbarism, 
are loud and unceasing in their denunci- 
ations of the iniquitous system, and their 
sympathies are stirred to their profound- 
est depths in behalf of the miserable de- 
graded wretches, doomed forever “the 
slaves of man to toil”! Instead of em- 
ploying their time and money in allevi- 
ating the sufferings and ministering to 
the necessities of those who have immedi- 
ate claims upon their bounty, instead of 
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visiting the haunts of squalid poverty 
and “looped and widowed raggedness” 
that lie in their own vicinities, these 
pseudo-philanthropists inveigh lustily 
against the sins of other communities 
and would get up a crusade for the re- 
generation of their antipodes. To them 
may be applied the caustic words which 
Kit North puts into the mouth of his in- 
comparable Shepherd: ‘ And then, och! 
och! the shamefu’ absurdity o’ the sub- 
ject! Thousands and thousands o’ our 
ain white brithers and sisters literally 
starvin’ in every manufacturin’ toon in 
Scotland, and a Frenchman o’ the name 
o’ Cesar colleckin platefus o’ siller, I’se 
warrant, to be sent off to the Wast Indias 
to buy an abstract idea for an ugly block 
wench, wha suckles her weans out ower 
the shouther !” 

The Edinburgh Reviewers seem to 
have had their tender sympathies early 
enlisted in the cause of the unhappy 
victims of Southern thraldom. In 1818, 
we find an article on America from the 
pen of Sydney Smith, in which, after 
giving us praise for those national excel- 
lences he thinks we possess, he pours out 
a torrent of indignant invective upon the 
Peculiar Institution, We quote an ex- 
tract: ‘‘Whatis freedom where all are 
not free? where the greatest of God’s 
blessings is limited with impious caprice 
to the color of the body? And these are 
the men who taunt the English with their 
corrupt Parliament, their buying and 
selling votes.. Let the world judge which 
is the most liable to censure—we who, in 
the midst of our rottenness, have torn off 
the manacles of slaves all over the world, 
or they who, with their idle purity and 
useless perfection, have remained mute 
and careless while groans echoed and 
whips clanked round the very walls of 
their spotless Congress. We wish well 
to America—we rejoice in her prosperity 
and are delighted to resist the absurd im- 
pertinence with which the character of 
her people is so often treated in this 
country,” (these good offices and kind 
wishes of his Reverence were consider- 
ably modified by the Pennsylvania Re- 
pudiation!) “but the existence of slavery 
in America is an atrocious crime, with 
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which no measures can be kept—for 
which her situation offers no excuse— 
which makes liberty itself distrusted 
and the boast of it disgusting.” Pretty 
strong language for an humble curate in 
the ecclesiastical establishment, and 
shows that the great champion of religi- 
ous toleration was also an advocate of the 
largest liberty of speech! ‘What is 
freeedom where all are not free?” What 
are riches where all are not rich; happi- 
hess, where all are not happy, or wit, 
where all are not equally as witty as the 
spicy curate of Salisbury plain—peace to 
his illustrious ashes, may his bones rest 
quietly in the cemetery of Kensal Green, 
and never more be stirred by the clanking 
chains and smacking whips of American 
flagellators of inoffensive slaves! We 
have become perfectly inured to this sort 
of wholesale indiscriminate denunciation, 
and it is matter of indifference whether 
it comes with thundering boom across the 
Atlantic from Exeter Hall, Old England, 
or is heralded by the mimic artillery of 
Faniuel Hall, New England—whether ex- 
ploding in the “long-resounding march 
and energy divine” of the majestic Lumina 
Mundi, or in the sickly vaporings and 
pedantic lucubrations of the Hon. Charles 
Sumner. We give the Rev. Sydney Smith 
and all other writers in the Review, full 
credit for sincerity, and have no objection 
to their indulging the cacoethes scribendi 
to any extent at our expense. Only we 
desire a moderate admixture of reason 
and common sense in their noisy vitupe- 
rations and senseless Babylonish dialect 
of abuse. Their information is all de- 
rived from the most questionable sources; 
either from the crude impressions, partial 
examinations and malicious fulsifications 
of foreign tourists, who seize upon this 
baleful subject for the covert purpose of 
producing a breach between the two sec- 
tions of the Union—a state of things 
which, despite their earnest protestations, 
would heartily rejoice the hearts of the 
subjects of John Bull—and from the few 
raving bedlamites at the North, who are 
infatuated to have their pharisaical out- 
pourings of mock philanthropy trumpeted 
around the world by the sonorous metal of 
the great Coryphoeus of English Reviews. 
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To these ex parte statements the most 
unbounded credence is given ; the world is 
made to believe that Mr. Adam Hodg- 
son’s letters from North America are as 
accurate and reliable as Zenophon’s Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, and that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has furnished the 
only faithful portraiture of Southern life 
and manners, “nothing extenuated nor 
set down aught in malice.” If the civi- 
lized world, (of which as Southern bar- 
barians we do not profess to form a part!) 
really believe slavery to be an enormous 
crime, and sincerely desire its extinction, 
they are singularly unfortunate in the 
means they employ to compass their end. 
Nay, knowledge of human nature would 
teach them that men are more easily per- 
suaded by calm and dispassionate rea- 
soning and mild and earnest expostula- 
tions, than by rancorous and unmeasured 
opprobium. Their time, talents and money 
would be more profitably invested in form- 
ing benevolent, religious associations, and 
sending out missionaries to convert the 
heathen South from its idolatrous worship 
of strange gods, than in trying to inflame 
the passions and arouse the resentment 
of those, whom their terrible fiat has al-— 
ready excommunicated from the pale of 
civilization. This is the course we diffi- 
dently recommend and hope our sugges- 
tions will receive a favorable considera- 
tion! But pleasantry aside. The writer 
in the last issue of the Edinburgh Review 
exceeds all his predecessors in their prag- 
matical interference with our domestic 
concerns. His object is to give a clear 
exposition of the important issue invol- 
ved in the Presidential Election, and to 
indicate the positions of contending par- 
ties. Of course he sides with the anti- 
slavery movement and desires the success 
of the Negrophilists. His historical re- 
sumé of the past action of the Federal 
Government upon the subject of slavery 
is in the main remarkably luminous and 
accurate, notwithstanding his entire mis- 
apprehension of the nature of our con- 
federated system, and the false coloring 
he gives to facts and illustrations. 

Nothing is truer than the fact here sta- 
ted, that there has been a complete revo- 
lution in our national policy in respect of 
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this vexed question, since the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. But that Or- 
dinance owed its validity not to any power 
derived from the constitutional compact, 
express or implied; but to the state of 
public sentiment at that time almost uni- 
versally prevalent North and South. It 
was the natural offspring of that public 
sentiment, and cannot be regarded in the 
light of legislative precedent, nor as an 
admission on the part of the slave-holding 
states that to the Federal Government be- 
longs absolute control of the subject of 
slavery in either the States or the Terri- 
tories of the Union. The lapse of time 
has witnessed a radical change of opinion 
at the South, and now we are not only 
determined to maintain and perpetuate 
our great domestic institution but desire 
to see it extended and propagated. It is 
fruitless to inquire into the cause of this 
wonderful change. Our author aseribes 
it to the sudden enhancement of slave- 
property consequent upon the invention 
of the cotton-gin and the renewed energy 
thereby imparted to that branch of agri- 
cultural industry, and we will no? stop 
to debate the points, though his explana- 
tion is entirely unsatisfactory and erro- 
neous. Neither will we argue with him 
the question whether African slavery, as 
it exists here, be in the abstract right or 
wrong, good or bad. That task has al- 
ready been amply performed by many 
distinguished sons of the South, and by 
none with more signal ability and success 
than by Professor Bledsoe in his Essay 
on Liberty and Slavery. We propose 
merely to expose some of the glaring er- 
rors into which he has been led by his 
implied confidence in such authorities as 
Godwin, Sumner, Stowe and others of 
what he calls the ultra Northern school 
of policy. And first, he errs in suppo- 
sing, that the existence of slavery neces- 
sarily creates a direct conflict of interests 
between the slave-holding and non-slave- 
holding states, and that there is in reality 
such an element in the federal govern- 
ment, distinct and substantive, as the 
slave-power. This is a mere figment of 
political agitators, engendered in their 
seething brains, and intended as one of 
the rallying-cries of party, and as an in- 


flammatory appeal to the loose passions 
of the many-headed. How can it possi- 
bly affect the natural prosperity and so- 
cial and domestic welfare of Massachu- 
setts if a thousand new states are brought 
into the Union with constitutions like 
that of Virginia? Of what importance is 
it to the substantial interests of the Nor- 
thern artisan, farmer or merchant, if 
every southern slave owner does really 
visit his slaves with all the diabolical tor- 
tures which Mr. Stowe so feelingly de- 
scribes? These angry and exasperated 
controversies, which are regarded witb 
so much affected concern by our well- 
wishers across the ocean, do not arise 
from any opposition of interests between 
the North and the South, but only from 
a difference of opinion—a wide and irre- 
concilable one it is true—in regard to an 
abstract question of social ethics, which, 
under the management of prudent states- 
manship, can in no wise disturb the har- 
monious movements of the federal system. 
We contend that it is not the province of 
governments to conform to mawkish sym- 
pathies and exquisite moral sensibilities, 
to decide controverted points in social phi- 
losophy, or to resolve themselves into 
amelioration societies and eleemosynary 
corporations, for the dissemination of true 
religion and sound morality. Radical 
changes in the frame-work of human so- 
cieties are produced more through the 
operation of moral and physical, than po- 
litical agencies. The former act upon 
public sentiment, of which legislation is 
but the formal and mandatory expression, 
and to which it is secondary and subordi- 
nate. Supposing ours to be a great con- 
solidated Republic, instead of a league of 
separate sovereign and equal States uni- 
ted for certain specific purposes, we bold- 
ly assert that in such case the government 
would have no authority to decree an abo- 
lition of slavery, or to declare property 
in man unlawful. Such a fundamental 
change in the primordial condition of so- 
ciety, could be effected only by the people 
in convention to frame, alter or amend 
their organic law, where the great essen- 
tial first principles, the fundamentals of 
their political association are to be dis- 
cussed and determined. But here the 
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Federal Government is the creature of the 
States, not of one people, but of many 
peoples, forming distinct and independent 
communities—and its powers and duties 
are clearly and explicitly defined in a 
written constitution. The true and now 
generally conceded theory of our system 
is the equality and sovereignty of the 
States and the equal rights of all the cit- 
izens of all the states to the common ben- 
efits of the Union, and this undoubtedly 
forbids the monstrous assumption of the 
ultra-northern schools that the national 
government, as they call it, has absolute 
control over the relation of slavery either 
between States or in the common territo- 
ries of the Union. The principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, which our author 
looks upon as a complete obliteration of 
the ancient landmarks—an unrighteous 
perversion of the American Government 
from the true aims of the great founders, 
are only legitimate conclusions from true 
premises of constitutional construction. 
Our Reviewer has the lowest possible ap- 
preciation of Southern character. In his 
estimation we are so steeped in ignorance, 
so bloated with arrogance, and besotted 
with vice, as to be incorrigibly and irre- 
deemably “lost in the world’s debate’— 
a nation of swaggering Gascons, shame- 
lessly boasting our profligacy and bleth- 
ering defiance to the rest of mankind. 
The postulate assumed, that slavery is 
everywhere and at all times an atrocious 
crime, he forthwith piles up conclusion 
on conclusion, Pelion on Ossa heaped, till 
we lie buried, like the impious Titans of 
ancient mythology, beyond hope of exhu- 
mation. Slavery ought to be dammed 
up and circumvallated with walls of ada- 
mant! He thinks it very generous in our 
northern confréresto permit even us of the 
‘Original Thirteen,” to hold possession 
of our negro property for a single hour— 
an act of unmerited liberality which costs 
them a great sacrifice of their inestimable 
principles of universal philanthropy. He 
cites the precepts and traditions of the Re- 
volutionary Fathers and invokes the stern 
sanction of their high names in support of 
the dogmas of the ultra-northern school, 
as if our venerated sires had arrogated 
to’ themselves the unquestionable right to 
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dictate the policy and shape the destiny 
of this Republic in secula seculorum ! 
These august elementary truths success- 
fully inaugurated by the election of Fre- 
mont, and what a magnificent scheme is 
evolved from the grand alembic of this 
sage philosopher of the closet. ‘ To re- 
affirm, wherever the opportunity is open 
for legislation, the original principles of 
the American Government; again to lo- 
calize slavery, and nationalize freedom ; 
to encourage in every way the immigra- 
tion of free settlers into the vast unoccu- 
pied territories of the Union; to draw 
about the Southern States a great cordon 
of prosperous free commonwealths ; and, 
while respecting the actual rights of the 
Slave States and their equality before the 
law with their sister States, to make it dis- 
tinetly understood that the National Gov- 
ernment will do nothing to aid, but every- 
thing to discourage any attempt at extend- 
ing slavery within or without the borders 
of the Republic; this would be a policy 
which, it seems to us, would command the 
support of all rational and right-minded 
men in America, as it certainly would the 
respect of all thinking men throughout 
the world.” We of the South are unal- 
terably inimical to this societas leonina, 
by which the North is to reap all the 
profits of the partnership, and the infer- 
ence is inevitable that we are not rational 
and right-minded men. We would ask 
this ‘same learned Theban” a few plain 
practical questions. Granted, that Sou- 
thern slave-owners are a race of outside 
barbarians, a by-word and reproach 
among the nations of the earth, and, like 
Ephraim of old. so irreclaimably wedded 
to their idols as not to be included in the 
general scope of missionary enterprises. 
Have we not contributed our just propor- 
tion of men and money in the acquisition 
of these fair territorial possessions, from 
which you would forever exclude us, and 
are we not therefore justly entitled toa 
reasonable pro rata distribution of them 
and their proceeds? Does any degree of 
moral degradation divest a man of his 
legal rights? Why then, should not we, 
notwithstanding our manifold sins and 
wickedness, have a portion of that im- 
mense unoccupied domain? 
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Your answer is, the will of our ances- 
tors has otherwise provided ; the founders 
of the American Republic never designed 
the extension of slavery and consequently 
bequeathed all the territory of the Union, 
either in esse or in posse, to the inhabi- 
tants of the free States and their heirs 
forever—a perfect poser to all our absurd 
pretensions! And because we will not 
suffer slavery to be stigmatized as a crime 
by an authoritative edict of the govern- 
ment we helped to institute; because we 
will not suffer it to be localized by enact- 
ment of Congress; because we will not 
permit the North to be the sole and ulti- 
mate arbiter of our rights and put our- 
selves in the power of a tyrannical and 
irresponsible majority ; because we will 
not surrender all right, title and interest 
to each and all the territories of the Union 
and become tributaries and dependencies 
—‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter” —for the rest of Israel; because we 
will not consent to lay a suicidal hand 
upon our own domestic peace and happi- 
ness and confess our shame with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness, before 
the great tribunal of public opinion ; be- 
cause, in fine, we contend for equality of 
rights under the constitution, we are rep- 


- robated and denounced as insolent aggres- 


sors. That terrible phantom, the slave- 
power, is magnified into a hideous mon- 
ster, stretching its Briarean arms in every 
direction, forcibly seizing possession of 
the government and seeking to reduce the 
whole country under its despicable sway. 
That 350,000 slave owners, (we take the 
figures from Mr. Dana of Cambridge Uni- 
versity) should exercise a political ascen- 
dancy “over the Union and especially 
over the Northern States, in spite of their 
acknowledged superiority in population, 
in wealth, in cultivation and in the prac- 
tice of free institutions,” and should have 
furnished eleven out of the sixteen Pres- 
idents; 17 out of 28 Judges of the Su- 
preme Court ; 14 out of 19 Attorney Gen- 
erals; 61 out of 77 Presidents of the 
Senate (?) 21 out of 33 Speakers of the 
House, and 80 out of 134 Foreign Minis- 
ters, are facts at which our author stands 
aghast, in speechless amazement. That 
350,000 farmers, mechanics, lawyers or 







shoemakers should aspire to wield abso- 
lute control of the government for their 
exclusive benefit, would be a monstrous, 
oligarchical assumption, which the spirit 
of American freemen would little brook. 
But that that number of citizens of any 
grade or description, should resist every 
attempt to strip them of their equal rights 
and forcibly to compel them to part with 
their property, is not so incredible a prop- 
osition as to shock the nerves of an “in- 
telligent foreigner.” The other fact, in 
regard to the discrepancy in official ap- 
pointment, is a high, albeit unintentional, 
compliment to the wisdom, intclligence 
and statesmanship of the much-abused 
South, and at the time, no derogation 
from the true merits of the North. But 
while it is a source of extreme wonder to 
foreign powers, how the South, impotent 
in all the resources of dignity and 
strength, has managed to maintain her 
equal station in the confederacy, it is also 
matter of grave surprise that she should 
have had the audacious effrontery to of- 
fer the slightest resistance to the holy 
cause of Universal Emancipation. The 
explanation is perfectly potent to the 
most superficial observer, and we marvel 
that it should have escaped the keen dis- 
cernment of an Edinburgh Reviewer. 
When the dread anathemas ofall Chris- 
tendom are ringing in our ears ; when we 
are threatened with the terrible calamity 
of a servile war as a just retribution for 
the rank offence “ that smells to heaven,” 
and our ruthless and implacable enemies 
are using every insidious means to incite 
our slaves to insurrection; when we are 
sought to be locked up in our present con- 
fines, without an outlet, until the foun- 
tains of our social order stagnate into 
pestilence; when our wretched fate is 
thus vividly portrayed and its probable 
consummation at no distant day, gloated 
over with fiendish exultation and delight, 
is it to be wondered at that we should en- 
deavor to avert the catastrophe by extend- 
ing our limits and stabilitating our pow- 
er? The law of self-preservation would 
impel us to oppose these alarming en- 
croachments, and to ward off the blows 
aimed at our hearts. Our author grows 
ludicrously indignant over what he char- 
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acterizes as the brutal assault upon the 
Hon. Senator from Massachusetts and the 
outrages of the border ruffians in “ bleed- 
ing Kansas.” To these he attaches a de- 
gree of tragic importance, which, to our 
mind, is solemnly ridiculous. ‘“ Mingled 
with the storm of words, sounds yet more 
portentous fall upon the ear—the noise of 
bludgeons and the cry of senators stricken 
down in the senate chamber, and from the 
distant frontiers of the Republic the 
clash of arms and fury of civil war.” A 
sonorous paragraph, which, literally ren- 
dered, means that one foul-mouthed black- 
guard, presuming upon his senatorial 
prerogatives for immunity from castiga- 
tion, thought fit to malign an old gentle- 
man and received a severe caning at the 
hands of a kinsman, and that a band of 
desperadoes and free booters, sent out to 
Kansas by Emigrant Aid Societies for the 
purpose of defeating the peaceful opera- 
tion of the laws and creating disturban- 
ces for political capital, were met at the 
threshold with the lex talionis and forci- 
bly driven out of the territory. Sumner 
. seems to be an especial protegé of the 
Review, and it is doubtless very consola- 
tory to the broken-headed martyr to find 
himself so honored and flattered abroad. 
What a lion he would be in England? 
Mrs. Stowe’s ovation would pale before 
the splendor of his triumphal tour. 
Whether a speech is ‘stamped as parlia- 
mentary because of the acquiescence of 
all who heard it”—i. e. because it was 
listened to with patience and urbanity, is 
a question which, with our limited ac- 
quaintance with the code parliamentary, 
we will not undertake to discuss, When 
Grattan, at the close of his scathing in- 
vective, told Flood to his teeth “he was 
not an honest man,” he might have been 
perfectly parliamentary, because nobody 
called him to order; yet all will agree 
that his language conveyed an insult 
which no gentleman would suffer to pass 
unnoticed. It is wholly unimportant 
whether Sumner held himself amenable 
to the proprieties of legislative bodies ; 
every reader who has had the fortitude to 
peruse that curious specimen of spas- 
modic oratory, ‘‘so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed,” his speech on the 
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Kansas affairs, must know that he was 
everything but respectful and courteous 
to the venerable senator from South Car- 
olina, ond the State he had the honor to 
represent. The Reviewer blandly molli- 
fies this virulent diatribe into “‘ cutting 
criticisms upon the course pursued by 
South Carolina, to which Mr. Brooks 
thought proper to reply with the ultima 
ratio of blockheads and bullies”—and 
turns that individual over to the calendar 
of Newgate for suitable terms of con- 
tempt. ‘The ferocious exasperation of 
the South may be gathered from the ap- 
probation which has been there bestowed 
upon the ruffianly act of Mr. Brooks. 
That act was as dastardly as it was bru- 
tal—it was a piece of premeditated pol- 
troonery, as well as a barbarous invasion 
of the laws of civilization. Done in Eng- 
land, it would have sent its perpetrator 
through Coventry on to a penal settle- 
ment or a convict penitentiary.” Well 
for you, Mr. Reviewer, that Col. Brooks 
don’t reside in. ‘“ Merry Engiand,” else 
you might share the fate of your unfor- 
tunate protegé! We take the responsi- 
bility of saying in behalf of Mr. Brooks, 
that had he once dreamed that the ordi- 
nary occurrence of one man’s chastising 
another,—though the scene was the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and the actors members of 
Congress,—was going to set the world 
together by the ears, and bring down upon 
his devoted head the awful thunder of 
your little Vatican, he would have quietly 
pocketed the insult and suffered Mr. De- 
mosthenes Sumner to go on his way re- 
joicing. As it is, the ‘ outraged” sena- 
tor considers himself amply repaid for 
his drubbing. He has become the hero 
of the age ; he has received the unbought 
sympathies of the Northern States of 
America, “which met with a ready re- 
sponse throughout England;” he has 
been the subject of indignation meetings 
without number; he has been canonized 
in the Edinburgh Review, and has added 
a new chapter to the forthcoming edition 
of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. These are 
crumbs of comfort and consolation over 
which his pious soul fondly gloats, 


“Like hungry Jew in wilderness 
Rejoicing o’er his manna!” 
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But, for the writer’s argument; it is 
this. You own slaves, ergo you are 
brutes and where is the harm of telling 
you so? Without staying to inquire 
what amount of turpitude, if any, gives 
the rest of mankind a carte blanche to 
insult us ad libitum, we would simply 
advise them, if they will persist in 
goading the brute to fury, to beware of 
his ferocity. There are many other points 
in this article which we would like briefly 
to notice; but our limits will not allow. 
The most important question yet remains 
to be answered. What will be the proba- 
ble effect of this and other articles of a 
similar character from the same sources 
upon the political prospects and affairs of 
this country? One opinion is, that so far 
from apprehending mischief, we may 
confidently expect the most salutary re- 
sults. However intense may be the 
spirit of party bitterness and malevolence 
growing out of the subject of slavery and 
tending for the time being to alienate the 
affections of the two great sections of the 
confederacy, there has always been, and 
always will be, a common bond of sym- 
pathy between them in regard to British 
intermeddling with our national con- 
cerns, and a common determination, para- 
mount to every other feeling, to repel the 
insidious advances of that stealthy foe to 
our free institutions. The reflecting por- 
tion of the North will not fail to look 
upon such incendiary publications as 
designed to take advantage of a fruitful 
theme of disunion in order to secure, if 
possible, the overthrow of this mighty 
fabric of Union and Representatative 
Government. They will understand the 
object of these malicious taunts about the 
relative strength of the ‘“ slave-power” 
and the “free-power” political pseudo- 
nyms when applied to our Federal sys- 
tem ;—-and, while repelling with scorn 
the foul imputation of their own inferiori- 
ty, will be brought to consider calmly and 
seriously the constitutional relations of 
this grave subject, and to recognize the 
equal and just claims of their Southern 
confederates. The large vote, which the 
sectional candidate received at the North 
does not fill us with consternation and 
dismay, and cause us almost to despair of 
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the Republic. Such result might have 
been reasonably expected from the un- 
hallowed appeals of crafty demagogues to 
the passions and prejudices of the masses; 
the use they made of the pulpit and the 
press; the perversions and distortions of 
the Sumner affair and the difficulties in 
Kansas and the colossal system of bribery 
and corruption brought to bear upon the 
cupidity of the mercenary and avaricious. 
No party can long subsist in this country, 
whose success is contemplated with so 
much anxiety by the European dynasties, 
and which invokes to its aid the hireling 
mercenaries of the foreign press. They 
desire the election of Fremont, ostensibly, 
because it will put a check upon the ag- 
gressive spirit of American Progress and 
arrest our marauding and fillibustering 
propensities; but, really, because they 
believe such an event would, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fillmore, lead inevitably to 
the destruction of this Government. It 
ill becomes Great Britain to charge us 
with encouraging and assisting indefen- 
sible attacks upon the possessions of 
weaker powers, when her history is one 
continuous series of lawless rapacity and 
aggression. Whenever the opportunity 
has offered to enlarge her dominions and 
increase her wealth and power, she has 
not been slow in finding a pretext to 
silence the remonstrances of exquisite 
humanity, to disregard her solemn trea- 
ties and conventions and to violate every 
law in the cobweb code of nations, which, 
as the Scythian philosopher said, of laws 
in general, may serve to entangle flies, 
while wasps and hornets break through 
with impunity. Her extensive posses- 
sions in every part of the globe, were 
forcibly wrested from defenceless powers ; 
in America, Africa, Oceanica and, espe- 
cially in India 

“Where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


From the time that Warren Hastings 
laid the foundations, deep and strong, of 
her gigantic power on the banks of the 
Ganges, amid lawless rapine and inhu- 
man butcheries, till the close of Lord 
Dalhousie’s mild administration, her 
march in Asia has been rapidly onward 
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over the broken shrines of heathen super- 
stitions and the crumbling palaces of bar- 
barous monarchs. ‘True the great Gover- 
nor General underwent the forms of an 
impeachment for his alleged cruelties and 
oppressions, and gave occasion for much 
splendid declamation, but he was honora- 
bly acquitted, and when he afterwards 
appeared in parliament as a witness on 
Indian affairs, the members all rose to 
their feet in token of respect for the man 
and gratitude for his eminent services. 
We are far from deprecating or regarding 
with jealousy and distrust, the advance- 
ment of British Power. ‘On the whole, it 
has been advantageous to the human 
race; for civilization and enlightenment 
have followed in the train of its conquer- 
ing arms, and the governments it has 
established are greatly preferable to the de- 
cayed remains of barbarism. But we are 
determined to resist every attempt to 
fetter the limbs of our growing Republic 
and to roll back the tide of American en- 
terprise and improvement. Our greatest 
anxiety is to extend our own dominions 
and increase the stability of our own in- 
stitutions. We do not desire to propa- 
gate our free principles of Government 
by violence and bloodshed, nor to convert 
the flaming chariot of Freedom into a car 
of Juggernaut, driven ruthlessly over the 
necks of prostrate nations. Our progress 
hitherto has not been marked by a reck- 
less crusade upon the rights of others, but 
by a continuation of glorious victories 
achieved by the omnipotent influence of 
our free institutions, penetrating like 
beams of heavenly light, the dark places 
of the earth and acting upon the minds, 
the hearts and the consciences of man- 
kind. All we demand of foreign powers, 
in our intercourse with them, is to observe 
the Yankee’s eleventh commandment: 
“Mind your own business!” We do not 
expect them to give their favor, counte- 
nance or encouragement to the perpetui- 
ty and extension of republican systems 
and democratic theories, and we prefer 
open, undisguised hostility to clandestine 
treachery and Machiavellian craftiness— 
the malignant scowl of unmasked enmity 
to the deceitful smile of hypocritical du- 
plicity. The past career of our Republic 
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has been one of unparalleled advance. 
ment in all the essential elements of great- 
ness and power. It has now thrown 
aside the swaddling clothes of puling in- 
fancy and donned the toga virilis of 
athletic manhood. While claiming the 
respect of other nations and challenging 
the admiration of the friends of rational 
freedom, all over the world, we desire 
nothing in the race of competition, but 
fair play and honest round dealing. The 
shrewd contrivances and sly intrigues of 
artful policy, the deep-laid stratagems 
and crafty machinations of astute diplo- 
macy, we leave to European courts and 
princes, pursuing the rectilinear path of 
straightforward honesty, which leads to 
the only true goal of national prosperity 
and greatness. 

The article upon which we have en- 
deavored truly and fairly to animadvert, 
was written in anticipation of the great 
crisis in American politics, The storm 
has now blown over, the winds and waves 
have been laid asleep, and the heavens of 
our political firmament are again bright 
and cheering with the day-spring of 
renewed hope. ‘The sinister expectations 
of foreign enemies have been defeated, 
and the demon of internal discord re- 
buked and discomfited. With becoming 
difidence we beg leave to offer some 
special reflections upon the result. The 
election of Mr. Buchanan can in no wise 
sense be regarded in the light of an ordi- 
nary party victory. Hitherto political 
parties in this country have divided upon 
mere matters of economy connected with 
the internal administration of the govern- 
ment, and differed only in regard to 
measures best calculated to promote the 
common interests of the country. But 
the recent contest was pregnant with 
most alarming features. It was a strug- 
gle between the forces of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, between the powers of good 
and the powers of evil—involving the 
very integrity and existence of the Union 
and convulsing the entire frame-work of 
the Government. Had sectionalism tri- 
umphed, the days of the Republic would 
have certainly been numbered—dissolu- 
tion would have been inevitable. We 
speak with premeditation and under a 
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deep conviction of the dread realities of 
such a terrible event. We love the 
Union as our fathers made it,—whose 
foundation is the constitution and whose 
magnificent dome is upheld and support- 
ed by the fair pillars of State-sovereignty 
and State-equality. If there be any, 
North or South, who, except in sudden 
ebullitions of temporary resentment or 
some fit of gloomy despondency, have 
expressed a deliberate desire to see this 
beautiful structure demolished and its 
materials scattered to the winds, they 
have no encouragement or sympathy 
from us. But it is alike idle and unwise 
to attempt to disguise the truth. ‘‘ Look 
danger in the face,” says the Eastern 
proverb, “and it will flee from you.” 
The words of the illustrious statesman of 
South Carolina—‘“‘clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” John C. Calhoun—are full of 
deep significance. Abolition and Union 
cannot coexist, The friends of Union and 
Representative Government have more to 
fear from the growing spirit of Aboli- 
tionism than from all other sources of 
evil combined. We are told by Wash- 
ington Irving that over the portal 
of the huge Moorish Tower that guards 
the entrance to the Alhambra is graven 
an enormous key, while upon the arch 
above is another singular device in the 
shape of a gigantic hand. The tradition 
runs that when the magic hand shall 
reach down and grasp‘ the fatal key, the 
whole mighty pile will tumble to pieces 
and the riches that have been buried 
beneath it by the Moors be revealed to 
sight. So when the baleful spirit, which 
misguided fanatics have conjured up from 
its dark abode, shall cross the threshold 
of the Executive mansion and seize the 
sacred sceptre of Washington, the Tem- 
ple of American Liberty will topple to 
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the ground. But no glittering treasures 
will greet the ravished gaze of its de- 
stroyers. On the contrary, when it falls, 
if fall it must, the hopes, the destinies 
and the fortunes of unborn generations 
will lie forever buried beneath its ruins. 
The defeat of the Black Republican party 
has rescued the Union from imminent 
peril and saved the country from incalcu- 
lable evils. But will its effects be perma- 
nent, or has it only procrastinated the 
evil days? Itrequires the inspired vision 
of prophecy to pierce the veil of ‘dim 
futurity’ and read the destiny which the 
hand of Fate has inscribed for us upon 
her mystic scroll. We have every confi- 
dence in the good sense, sterling honesty 
and sound patriotism of the great mass 
of the American people, and hope much 
of the ‘sober second thought’ of our 
Northern brethren. Meantime we coun- 
sel mildness and moderation on the part 
of the South, while determined to main- 
tain at all hazards, our equal positirn in 
the confederacy, let us not imitate our 
revilers in scurrilous abuse and puerile 
bravado, but do everything which becomes 
brave and honorable men, to allay sec- 
tional strife and restore the era of good 
feeling between each and all the sections 
of the Union. 


WESTMORELAND, Va., 4th Dec., 1856. 

Since the writing the foregoing critique, 
we have seen the authorship of the arti- 
cle in the Review accredited to one Mr. 
Hurlbut of New York, who has recently 
published a card (which we have not seen) 
confirming the public rumor. This fact, 
while it does not materially affect the 
general tenor of our strictures, only in- 
tensifies the malignity of the production 
and enhances the indignation of every 
true American. 
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OBITUARY. 
Commemorating the fate of three young men at a Christmas party. 


As our bottle companions in life’s weary way 
Can sometimes enliven the gloomiest day, 
So a fine genial feeling should keep us together 
Through sunshine and rain and through all sorts of weather. 
And if it turn out, by some fatal mishap, 
That the brittle life-yarn of a comrade should snap, 
Then we that survive must remember our friend 
At the board where again he can never appear ; 
And with rosy pleasure soft pity to blend, 
We'll drop to his name in the wine cup a tear. 


Now it happened three merry and bibulous boys 
That were met in our party all jovial and boon, 
’Mid drinking and singing, fun, frolic and noise, 
Bade fair to be happy as emperors soon. 
Brown sherry, madeira and sparkling champagne 
Were circling in bottles and foaming in glasses ; 
And the lads sung to Bacchus so joyous a strain 
As never was prompted by love or the lasses. 
Then the frolic and revel grew loud and uproarious, 
And mirth bubbled out in exuberani glee ; 
Till sometimes a toper, when getting too glorious, 
Was checked by his neighbor less tipsy than he: 
“ Be still, my dear fellow, you keep such a clatter, 
All the ladies will fancy the deuce is the matter.”— 
You must know it was Christmas: an old country seat 
Was the place where we rollicking blades chanced to meet ; 
And the season we kept, be it told in our praise, 
As our grand-fathers kept it in good olden days. 
But how can I bear the sad tale to relate? 
Who could guess the poor boys were reserved for such fate? 
When we all were as happy as christmas could make us, 
Nor dreamed of the ills that would soon overtake us; 
When bumpers were passing so merrily round, 
And each heart to each toast would respond with a bound ; 
A low mystic voice spoke in accents as clear 
As ever from spirit-land stole on the ear. 
One name it pronounced: the youth rose from his chair, 
And followed, as moonstruck, a phantom of air. 
We paused and we gazed, nor could tell what to think ; 
Then filled each his glass with a huge brimming drink. 
But the low mystic voice soon a second time came, 
And in thrilling tones whispered another youth’s name: 
He rose on the word, though we strove to prevent it, 
And bolted away like a man half demented. 
We stared at each other agape and aghast: 
‘“‘Our number is thinning, 2y Jove, plaguy fast: 
But never mind, boys, if our comrades desert us, 














































We'll e’en do without them as well as we may: 
With wine and good fellows, no goblins can hurt us; 
So drink now to many returns of the day.” 
Thus we kept up our courage by deeper potation, 
Till we could have defied half the ghosts in creation. 
But the same mystic voice, low and strange as before, 
Like a dream, or a love-sigh, or something ideal, 
With its charm hushed the laughter, the din and the roar, 
As it syllabled softly a name through the keyhole. 
Our friend appeared spell-bound, disturbed and amazed : 
At the wine with a lingering fondness he gazed ; 
But those gentle accents, so sweet and so mellow, 
Had thrown such a witch’s web round the poor fellow, 
That though had he dared he would fain have besought her 
To wait till he quite drank his bottle out, still, 
As a bird to the snare, or a beast to the slaughter, 
He followed the spirit the thrall of her will. 
Then awe-struck we all sat, bewildered, confounded, 
While our hearts ’gainst their prison-bars thumped and reBounded. 
“Let us fly from this place,” cried a man in a fright, 
“Or we all are no better than dead men this night. 
You remember Ulysses and all of his men, 
Ilow they passed by the isle of the Sirens, and then 
Were beguiled by sweet voices and changed into—what? 
Old Nick may-be knows—I confess I’ve forgot— 
But they never came back, and we’ll meet a like fate: 
Unless we all scamper hence ere ’tis too late.” 
Thus counselled our terror ; but reason returning, 
Our hearts to redeem our lost comrades were burning. 
So a moving petition we framed and addressed 
To the witches by whom the poor lads were: possessed,. 
And plighted our faith, if the youths had offended, 
The fault should, as far as lay in us, be mended, 
And as for the future, if they’d but restore them, 
We’d keep them from mischief, of that we’d assure them. 
This missive we sent by animp; but no answer 
They gave it, nor would they release us a man, sir. 
We know not their doom, but alas and alack! 
Whatever befel them, they never came back. 


Well, sorrow is idle and sighing is vain, 
Nor will help to recover our comrades again ; 
So fill up your glasses, fill up to the brim ; 
‘We’ll pledge the poor fellows in bumpers each one, 
Whether gone to the dream-land of shadows so dim, 
Or still lingering here in the light of the sun: 
If on earth, then we toast them ; and if dead and gone, 
Tis a pious libation we pour on their stone. 
Here’s a bumper to him of the dark spanish eyes, 
Brunettish complexion and dignified mien ; 
The spirits, I take it, have captured a prize 
Such as even in fairy-land seldom is seen. 
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And next to the youth of demeanor so mild, 
And a more pensive air than belongs to his age: 
His guileless deportment might mark him a child, 
Yet his quiet decorum seems that of a sage. 
And Iast in a brimmer I’ll pledge you a youth 
Not unpraised while on earth for his musical strain : 
In the shades if his hand sweep the banjo, good-sooth ! 
How the ghost of St. Vitus will caper again. 


But peace to their sprites. In the land of the shades, 
Surrounded by phantoms like beautiful maids, 
Let them flirt and coquette, carol songs, whisper love, 
And daintily trip it through reel and cotillion ; 
So a dream of the pleasures they followed above 
They still may pursue in the spirit’s pavilion. 
But, powers of great Orcus, give each man his bottle ; 
With port or champagne let him moisten his throttle, 
And song, dance and clatter will speedily shew 
What fine jolly fellows we’ve sent you below. 





LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EXPLANATORY. RESULT OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Torrey, upon springing into the room, 
had been immediately grappled with by 
several persons, who almost instantly 
wrapped about his head what seemed to 
be a blanket or overcoat, a portion of 
which, upon his crying out, was crammed 
into his mouth, effectually gagging him. 


Lifted in the arms of these men, he was | 


hurriedly borne from the room just as his 
friends rushed forward to his aid. 

“Don’t be uneasy, Mr, Torrey. No 
one means to hurt you. Just be passive,” 
whispered a voice which he thought that 
he recognized as Burnot’s, though of this 
he was not sure. 

It appeared as if he had been carried 
a considerable distance, through several 
rooms, when he was set down, and Bur- 
not—there could no longer be a doubt 
but that it was he—said to him: 


“You are with friends, Mr. Torrey, 
who mean no harm to you—but whose 
necessities require your submission to 
them for a brief space. You know our 
secret. Now tell us—on your word of 
honor—tell us, have you kept it?” 

“Mr. Burnot,” began Torrey, “why, 
sir, am I subjected ad 

“You know, Mr. Torrey, that I am 
your friend. Now I beseech you to 
answer me at once. Does any one know, 
have you told any one of our hiding 
place?” 

“T have not. But ——” 

“You are speaking upon your honor, 
Mr. Torrey?” 

“Te” 

“Very well. There have been mighty 
changes, Mr. Torrey, since you were 
here. Weare all broken up, and some 
of the men,” he said in an under-tone, 
“are very desperate. But you are with 
friends, sir,” he went on,,“‘and are safe, 
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if you will but remain quiet for a few 
hours, will pledge us your word that 
you will not reveal anything concerning 
us for, say for twenty-four hours.” 

“You must make us a solemn pledge 
to this effect,” said some other person. 

“Yes, you must swear to it,” said an- 
other. 

“You are surrounded, young man,” 
said still another, “by fierce and despe- 
rate men, who are exasperated already al- 
most beyond endurance; you are in the 
power of such completely, but we do not 
wish to injure you. We are only obliged 
to make sure that you do not injure us. 
Will you swear not to tell—or in any way 
reveal what you know—anything in con- 
nection with us for twenty-four hours?” 

“Yes, I pledge you my word not to 
do you any injury, intentionally,” said 
Torrey. 

“‘Well,” said one, “ that’s just as good 
as if he swore by all the saints.” 

Much whispering now ensued among 
the horse-thieves—for of course such these 
men were—and for a moment or two there 
arose a warm debate as to some point. 
Burnot, after a time, addressed Torrey 
again ; 

“There is a great deal to be done in 
very little time, Mr. Torrey. Your friends 
have been deceived; their horses have 
been removed from where they left them. 
But day is coming on very soon, and they 
will find their way back, and will see 
their horses fastened to the railing. I 
must bid you good-bye! Hasten home, 
Mr. Torrey, and settle up your affairs. 
The Dalzells are ruining you. Father 
and son, both, forging your name. They 
are neither to be trusted. Enquire into 
this and have an immediate settlement. 
Do not trust either of them an hour; they 
are both scoundrels. Shall I take your 
love to Lifias?” he asked in a whisper. 

“Where is she, Mr. Burnot? I must 
see her myself.” 

“* Impossible.” 

* But I must, sir.’’ 

“Impossible, I tell you, she is not 
here.” 

* What !” 

“She has gone.” 

“Gone! Lilias gone! Gonz where?” 
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“You shall hear from her soon. For 
the present be satisfied with this assur- 
ance.” 

“But I must see her, Mr. Burnot! 
You have no idea ——” 

“Come, Burnot! come!” said some 
one. 

“Yes. Good-by, Mr. Torrey! It must 
be as I say. You will ride with one of 
our men a little way, upon your own 
horse, which is waiting for you behind 
the kitchen. You will return as soon as 
it is fairly light and relieve your friends 
of their apprehensions.” 

‘But Lilias, Mr. Burnot 

“You shall hear from her in the course 
of a week. Good-by, sir!” and Burnot 
shook his hand and left him, 

“Mr. Burnot ” 

‘‘ Come, sir,” said some one to him, “I 

must be off.” 
Let us return to Clayton’s 
friends. While they were yet calling on 
him and groping along the bare walls of 
the room, a noise was heard out of the 
door—a cry as they thought for help. 
With all haste they found their way out. 
Here the darkness was not so intense, 
but they could see nothing. ‘There was 
a shout, however, at a little distance, and 
as ‘they ran along they presently perceived 
a flash as of powder and heard voices. 
Crying out to assure Torrey that they 
were hastening to his aid, they rushed on 
with all their speed. But, as the reader 
has been informed, this was a mere trick 
played upon them. They heard no more 
noises—saw no more signs of those they 
were pursuing; and only entangled and 
wearied themselves in the quagmires and 
marshes of the lowlands to no purpose. 

It was but a short time, however, be- 
fore day-light began to dawn. They 
returned to the house. Here they per- 
ceived that their horses were gone. They 
were utterly at a loss what to think— 
what to do. What could have become of 
Torrey? 

In the dim grey light they perceived 
that the house was still open. They de- 
termined that they would examine it; 
but there was yet scarce light enough. 
Presently the sound of a horse’s feet was 
heard. The snickering of other horses 
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near by called their attention to the fact 
that their own steeds were fastened to the 
outer enclosure of the yard, at only a 
short distance from them. In a moment 
a horseman approached. Could it be 
Torrey, himself, upon his own horse? 
Yes, it was he. 

We shall not dwell upon their joy at 
seeing him—nor upon the many excla- 
mations and questions with which they 
assailed him. It was a decided damper 
to their curiosity, his reply, that he could 
tell them nothing for twenty-four hours, 
saving the fact that Lilias was not here. 
Nor need we dwell upon the feelings 
with which he passed with them through 
the different parts of the house. It was 
empty, save that a few bits of broken 
furniture were lying here and there. 

“And what are we to do now? Go 
back as we came?” asked Edward. 

“I do not know what else is to be 
done,” said Torrey, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘No one is here. Burnot and 
all are gone.” 

“We must discover where they have 
gone to,” said young Estin. 

“T doubt much if we will be able to 
do so,”’ answered Torrey. 

From a person belonging to the neigh- 
borhood, with whom they met, they 
learned that upon Burnot’s return to his 
house, late on the evening of the day be- 
fore, he had been informed that he must 
leave the neighborhood within the time 
of twelve days. ‘To this he had willingly 
consented, saying that he had already 
made preparation to do so—had sold his 
farm and whatever he might not wish to 
take with him. Upon such ready acqui- 
escence on his part, this person informed 
them, Burnot had been treated with some 
consideration by the thief hunters. But 
they had flogged Vandy, or Henry Bur- 
not as he had acknowledged himself, 
“within an inch of his life’ —David Bur- 
not consenting, at least not interposing. 
The young men could scarcely convince 
this person that Burnot had already gone. 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 


MR. DALZELL AFTER THE RACES, 


At a late hour on the night after the 
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race in which the unfortunate Terrapin 
played so important a part, a man muf- 
fled about the face with a handkerchief 
and upturned coat collar passed out of 
the tavern-house at Belton’s, and with a 
hasty and somewhat stealthy stride, made 
his way under the shelter of the tall pail- 
ings and clumps of trees, down to the 
stables. <A polite but sleepy servant boy 
had his horse ready accoutred and in 
waiting for him at a spot to which he 
proceeded. Tossing a gratuity to the 
sleepy boy he mounted his horse and rode 
slowly, still under the shadow of the 
trees, towards the great gate which led 
into the open highway. 

This man was Mr. Dalzell. His feel- 
ings were by no means of an enyiable 
character. From the bright prospects 
which had dawned upon him and so much 
elated him, he had been suddenly cast 
down and overwhelmed with loss. Just as 
he reached the gate some one advanced 
from theshadow and accosted him by name. 
Mr. Dalzell started, and drew up his coat- 
collar and handkerchief still more closely 
about his face. The -person who ad- 
dressed him was a tall man. By the 
moon-light and by his voice Mr. Dalzell 
instantly recognized him as a man with 
whom he had frequently had dealings in 
monetary matters. 

“Mr. Dalzell, I wish to speak to you 
on very important business.” 

“Ah, Mr. Hawk, is it you?” 

“Yes, and I must see you for a few 
moments. How fortunate that I have 
met with you !” 

Mr. Dalzell certainly did not wish to 
see any one, and this Gideon Hawk was 
one of those whom he would have more es- 
pecially avoided; for he held Mr. Dalzell’s 
note of hand—as guardian for Clayton 
Torrey, however, in whose name the note 
stood—for a large amount, payable at 
sight. Though only a middle-aged man, 
Hawk was one already well known about 
Richmond as a keen, shrewd lender of 
money. He is still spoken of as a man 
who conducted his usurious transactions 
in a systematic and safe manner by means 
of agents and understrappers, who would 
lend money to such prodigal gentlemen 
as were indicated by Hawk as fit subjects 
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for their operations, upon highly usurious 
terms. When these claims were at a 
convenient and suitable period pressed, 
Hawk would, himself, find means to lend 
to these victims such sums as were neces- 
sary for their liquidation, upon good 
security being given him, taking care 
that his loans should be free from all 
taint of usury. He chiefly confined his 
attentions of this sort to the young and 
unwary. He was more circumspect in 
regard to such men as Mr. Dalzell, and it 
was not without an increased degree of 
caution that he engaged in dealings with 
such an one. 

Upon the present occasion Mr, Dalzell 
almost shrunk within himself as he saw 
this man before him. Indeed, Mr. Dal- 
zell felt like an apprehended thief. He 
muttered something about being in haste, 
of having been sent for suddenly to see a 
sick friend. 

“T have some very important business 
with you,” said Hawk, “ business which 
concerns you very nearly, or I would not 
detain you.” 

“ But you remember that you promised 
to wait with ime for a time ——” 

“What? Oh,I am speaking of alto- 
gether a different matter; though, per- 
haps, peculiar circumstances render it 
best that this promise should be retracted. 
But, Mr. Dalzell, I hold another note be- 
sides the one given by you. I have an- 
other—a like note—purporting to bear 
your signature and young Torrey’s.” 

“ What!” 

“A note,” Hawk went on, “ which I 
have every reason to believe a forgery.” 

“ What |” exclaimed Mr. Dalzell again. 

“And, Mr. Dalzell, as you are so hur- 
ried, I will speak plainly. The note is 
uttered by your son.” 

“My son! George Dalzell?” 

“« He offered the note to Burser—from 
whom I afterwards obtained it at a high 
premium—who refused it as it did not 
bear your name. It was brought again 
to him—the same note he says—signed 
George Dalzell, senior. Burser readily 
took it in when your name was attached. 
He was struck with the fact that the 
designation “ senior’ had been inserted 
when he knew that you were not in 
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town—in Richmond, where the transac- 
tion took place—and mentioned it to me. 
I at once detected the forgery, and sought 
to obtain the note from Burser. But he 
was very loth to part with it; would not 
part with it indeed, until, as I said, I 
paid him a very heavy premium. It was 
by no means convenient for me to do so, 
but I knew it was the only way to save 
your son. You know Burser, sir. You 
know it was he who pressed you so 
urgently for that “claim which I was 
happy enough to be able to enable you 
to pay. This note stands for twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Burser would not take 
a cent less than three thousand, and 
hardly parted with it at that. I was 
short of money at the time—had to raise 
the amount at a loss, not a light one 
either—and cannot save myself except 
by charging five hundred more—will 
make nothing by it, I assure you. I 
have said nothing of this to your son. 
What I wish to know, Mr. Dalzell, is 
whether you will assume this note and 
pay it at once?” 

“Me! I! Iassume it? No indeed! 
I have nothing to do with it—nothing at 
all. My name and Torrey’s? Bless my 
soul |” 

“You do not acknowledge the debt 
then ?” 

** No, indeed !” 

“ But, sir, your son, You will not suf- 
fer him to be prosecuted ?” 

* Prosecuted |” 

““Yes—for forgery.” 

‘“‘T__he—we will deny the charge. Who 
dares accuse him ?” 

“Then perhaps the note is yours?” 

“Mine! Oh, no indeed. I have noth- 
ing to do with it—nothing to do with him 
or his affairs. My name and Clayton’s? 
Did the villain dare—? Hawk, he is 
the most undutiful, ungrateful young 
scoundrel! Would you believe it? he 
helped that—that infernal Terrapin out ! 
He betted on him! NoTI have nothing 
on earth to do with him. He must mind 
his own affairs. A forger! Merciful 
goodness! And has he made no arrange- 
ment to take the note up ?” 

“It has not been presented to him. I 
supposed of course that you would will- 
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ingly pay thirty five hundred dollars to 
save your son.” 

“‘ Thirty five hundred !” 

“ Yes—I was explaining to you.” 

“Thirty five hundred! Bless you, 
no!” 

‘Not to save your son, Mr. Dalzell. 

Mr. Dalzell swore a tremendous oath. 
Indeed his conversation was very fre- 
quently interlarded with emphatic ex- 
pletives, especially when he was excited. 
He swore that he hadno son. He disowned 
him. And if he had twenty sons, he 
would not pay such a sum for them all. 

“Then sir—” 

“Then what, sir?” 

“Why, I must press you for money at 
any rate—for taking in this claim, to save 
a name for which you seem to care so lit- 
tle, has put me to great inconvenience. 
So I must ask—” 

“ You promised to wait with me for a 
time.” 

“Very true—but your great losses—” 

“Are what you have nothing to do 
with, sir.” 

“True, except in so far as they affect 
your credit.” 

“‘ My credit has little to do with the 
value of this note. Young Torrey’s 
credit I suppose is good ?” 

“Yes—and I would wish to unite 
these two claims, and—” 

“Well, I am in some hurry, Mr. 
Hawk.” 

A sudden thought struck him and his 
eyes gleamed in the moonlight. They 
were at some distance from the houses. 
Mr. Dalzell glanced around and saw no 
one. 

“Mr. Hawk, have you these notes with 
you?” he asked in a husky voice. 

Hawk was an observant man. He did 
not answer at once, but he gave a low 
whistle. Immediately a couple of men 
started from the shelter of a clump of 
trees. 

‘‘Mr. Burser has them,” Hawk now 
replied. 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Dalzell, hastily, 
‘it makes no difference, I have no time 
to see them. Good night!” and touching 

his horse with the spur, he moved off at a 
rapid pace. 
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Hawk uttered a low laugh, as h® 
turned to join his friends. 

“Can do nothing with him just now. 
The old fellow is rather desperate. Con- 
found him! I did not like his look at 
all—I could see the devilin him. But 
he will cool down—and I have no sort of 
fear but we will be able eventually to 
manage him. Now for the son, Burser, 
you must see what you can do with him. 
He is awake yet, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, he was deep in a game a half 
hour since.” 

Mr. Dalzell’s feelings, as was before 
said, were by no means of an enviable 
character. He was a ruined man. This 
news of his son’s dishonesty was a last 
stroke—all that was wanted to render 
him desperate. He had been highly irri- 
tated with his son. But this news was 
so dreadful as to obliterate his irritation 
when he, alone, in the calm moonlight, 
had begun to consider it. Mr, Dal- 
zell, for himself, had ‘staked his all 
upon a cast.” Te was a ruined man, ru- 
ined beyond all hope. He was certainly 
not remarkable for any superfluity of af- 
fection in his disposition—but under his 
extreme selfishness it cannot be denied 
that he felt a certain sort of love for both 
Clayton and George, deeply as he had 
wronged the former, and though he was 
even now meditating the practicability of 
doing him a still further wrong. His son 
had offended him in many things—never- 
theless, should he leave him now without 
making one effort to save him? He 
could save him easily. Once beyond the 
reach of Hawk’s clutches, what harm 
could it do him to acknowledge this debt ? 
What were twenty five hundred dollars, 
more or less, to him who was leaving so 
many thousands unpaid? Nothing. 

Mr. Dalzell was resolved as to his own 
course. He hastened on to Richmond, 
making little pause on his way thither. 
Here, by every means, he procured such 
sums of money as he was able to do— 
using Clayton Torrey’s name without 
compunction, for of course Clayton would 
never think such liabilities binding. 
Mr. Dalzell’s last deed was to write to 
Hawk, acknowledging that the note to 
Burser for twenty five hundred dollars, of 
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which he had spoken to him at Belton’s 
was his own, had been uttered with his 
consent! After which, with all secrecy 
and dispatch he proceeded to make his 
way “to parts unknown.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GEORGE DALZELL. 


George Dalzell was one of a card party. 
But. despite of his propositions, the bets 
were small and insignificant, and he was 
but little interested probably, for he 
yawned frequently, and after a time, 
as a chance offered, he withdrew from the 
game. Just as he did so, a billet was 
placed in his hands. 

It came from Burser, and informed 
him that circumstances—the turns of 
fortune, had placed him, (Burser,) in 
Hawk’s. power; and that he had been 
compelled to assign to this individual, 
his father’s and young Torrey’s note. He 
further stated that unfortunately his 
father had left the place, and that Hawk 
who had seen Mr. Dalzell, was very 
much excited by the fact that this gentle- 
man had pronounced the note a forgery. 
Burser begged that he would come to his 
room immediately, and see about this 
matter; although, of course what Hawk 
said of the genuineness of the note was 
nothing. It was best, however, that the 
difficulty should be settled up at once. 
He, Burser, could do nothing, as he said 
before, he was in Hawk’s power. Nothing 
but the dire necessity of the case, would 
ever have induced him to place the paper 
in Hawk’s hands. 

This billet at first startled George Dal- 
zell. He appeared intimidated. Butina 
moment his fear gave way to fierce anger. 
With a pale face and clenched fists, he 
stalked through the passages which led 
to Burser’s room. Hawk was seated here 
with Burser. George Dalzell no soonersaw 
him than—without waiting for one word 
of explanation, he sprang upon him like 
a wild cat. This attack upon him was so 
sudden that Hawk was taken very much 
by surprise, and George Dalzell appa- 
rently had the better of him. But what 
might have been the result of the con- 
test, it is impossible to conjecture, for 
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Hawk was a powerful man. The room 
was instantly filled with persons rushing 
in from all quarters, called together by 
the cries of Burser, who was vainly en- 
deavoring to interpose between the com- 
batants. 

George allowed himself to be misled by 
his anger, perhaps: for when all these 
strangers interfered, the charge which 
Hawk had made became known; the note 
itself was exhibited to several, and the 
charge of forgery repeated, and insisted 
on in such a manner as to render it noto- 
rious. It may be however that George 
Dalzell had a thought to brave out the ac- 
cusation—feeling assured that he could 
induce his father to own the note and re- 
lieve him. 

At a late hour on the succeeding day, 
Dalzell, accompanied by Aylesbury, left 
Belton’s. They proceeded directly to 
Richmond, where they arrived the next 
day. Here they remained for nearly a 
week, during which time Dalzell had sev- 
eral interviews with Hawk and Burser. 
In the meantime the report of the accu- 
sation of forgery made against him, and 
which it was said he had been unable to 
disprove, was spread abroad; and when 
he returned to W , he at once perceiv- 
ed that he was received coldly. Ayles- 
bury was applied to by every one for in- 
formation. With a steadfastness which 
would have done him credit in a better 
cause, this young man stood by this 
false friend. He fellinto several personal 
disputes on Dalzell’s account, and was 
frequently shunned and treated as coldly 
as was Dalzell himself. With respect to 
this latter, a deputation soon waited upon 
him with the request that he would with- 
draw from the law-school, until he could 
disprove certain accusations which were 
brought against him. Henry Aylesbury 
upon this occasion manifested greater 
dudgeon than did George Dalzell. George 
was not one who would have submitted 
in such a case without a struggle ; but to 
his many letters to his father imploring 
him—demanding of him that he should 
acknowledge this bond, and save him 
from these ruinous charges—assuring him 
that the money was paid, and that the ac- 
knowledgment would cost him nothing: 
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to all such he received no reply. Indeed 
there reached him instead reports of his 
father’s failure and flight—reports which 
were soon confirmed beyond all doubt. 
A flood of evilsseemed to be pouring upon 
him at once. Since hisreturn to W : 
an action had been brought against him 
by several persons acting as Biddy Mars- 
ton’s next friends; the affair had gotten 
abroad, and his ill treatment of this poor 
girl was descanted upon at large. 

George Dalzell saw that he wasruined. 
He bitterly cursed the mischances which 
befel him. He, proud in strength and 
audacious to a fault as he usually was,— 
now felt mean. W was no place for 
him. 











Not far from old Mr. Goodley’s 
residence, upon the head waters of the 
stream so frequently mentioned in this 
humble history, and situated on a smaller 
one of the many hills among which that 
stream here winds, was a house known all 
through that part of the country, as 
“Trull’s Dower House.” There were 
about a hundred and fifty acres of land 
pertaining to this dwelling—the origin- 
al Trull lands having been cut up into 
parcels and sold off to the neighboring 
land-owners. 

This little farm, with two or three old 
servants,—an old horse or two—several 
“head” of cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, 
&e., &e., had some years since been in- 
herited by Henry Aylesbury. When Dal- 
zell left W Aylesbury also deter- 
mined to leave for a while at least. As 
he was largely indebted to Dalzell, he 
proposed that he should take the Old 
Dower House in part payment; a propo- 
sition to which the latter readily assent- 
ed: and it was hither that in a few days 
after their departure from W——, the 
two repaired. Dalzell was named to the 
old servants by Aylesbury, as a cousin of 
the latter, George Lowell, as for many 
reasons he chose for sometime to come to 
live in strict retiracy. 

Aylesbury remained here but a short 
time, leaving Dalzell in possession. 

The Dower House was by its locality 
very much secluded from the rest of the 
world. From no point could it be seen at 
a half mile’s distance, surrounded as it 





was by abrupt hills, crowned with native 
forest growth. Large old trees grew near 
it on one side, towards the river; white 
and black mulberries, white and black 
walnuts, hickories and oaks: and on the 
other, near to the dwelling, fruit trees of 
various sorts. A strip of yard, like a gir- 
dle of green velvet, surrounded the house : 
and a little garden to the left, and lying 
to the sun, was rich in vegetables, having 
a few old-fashioned rose trees, white and 
yellow lilies, hollyhocks and clumps of 
sunflowers, interspersed here and there. 

The house itself was a single two-story 
building, with shed-rooms attached, the 
whole of a grey slate color, the work of 
time. All over the little porch were train- 
ed, or rather clung without training, rose- 
bushes and vines; and as the sunbeams 
fell upon the strip of yard, giving to its 
rich green a livelier tint, and danced 
upon the old grey roof, and crept into the 
narrow old windows, there was an air of 
peace and quietness pervading the estab- 
lishment, and its appurtenances, which 
would have satisfied the sense of longing 
which one feels, who is “a wearied with 
the world,” and would flee from the noise 
and bustle and turmoil of busy life, to a 
retired, still house, where all is quiet and 
where each successive day is ‘‘a day of 
rest.” 

But it was early winter now, and the 
sunbeams fell weakly on the old grey 
roof, and lit up feebly the leafless trees 
and vines, and the bare, desolate garden, 
and the frost marks were on the yard and 
its rich green covering was gone: never- 
theless there was still about the place 
much of its distinguishing, quiet beauty. 

Not fifty yards from the house, adown 
the hill, and under a mighty oak whose 
spreading branching interlocked with the 
ashen-colored boughs of a hickory on one 
side, and the black limbs of a walnut 
upon the other, was a spring, walled up 
and covered over with mossy rock, whose 
gushing waters were incomparably clear 
and cool and soft. At a short distance 
from the spring, and separated from the 
base of the hill by a narrow stripe of flat 
land, was the stream, whose course was 
marked as it wound among the hills, by 
the river growth which covered its mar- 
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gin and overhung its waters; bamboo 
thickets, clumps of willows; old half- 
recumbent birch trees, with their ruffled 
trunks and white limbed sycamores. 
This was the retreat to which George 
Dalzell—withdrawing for a time from the 
world—betook himself. It was here that 
he reflected upon the past and pondered 
the future—‘‘ chewed the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies” at his leisure. Ayles- 
bury soon sent a few books, an English 
cheese, a set of fishing tackles, etc., etc., 
to Mr. George Lowell, at Rowler’s. But 
George Dalzell was chiefly occupied with 
his own thoughts. Ie saw the error which 
he had committed in trusting too readily 
to Burser’s credulity. He perceived 
that this individual had deceived him 
from the first, and that Hawk was the 
chief actor in this whole affair in which 
he had, by his haste and anxiety to pro- 
cure a supply of money, suffered him- 
self to become ensnared. Aylesbury 
still owed him a considerable sum. 
Whenever this should be paid, he pro- 
posed to himself to go to one of the 
Northern States. Sometimes he medi- 
tated a trip to Europe, with the thought 
of trying his fortunes there. But it will 
not avail us to enter upon the many 
plans which struck him, and which he 
weighed and pondered over and over 
again, during the months which he spent 
in seclusion at Trull’s old Dower House. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A GENERAL SUMMARY OF FACTS. 


When Mr. Landon was in Richmond, 
whither he had gone somewhat unex- 
pectedly a few days after the races, and 
during the time of Edward’s visit to Clay- 
ton Torrey—he heard on every hand of 
Mr. Dalzell’s ruin and flight; of the 
frauds to which he had resorted to raise 
money, and especially of his fraudulent 
use of Torrey’s name. He also heard 
of the younger Dalzell’s detection in ut- 
tering a forged note. All this greatly 
excited his anxiety upon Clayton’s ac- 
count, and led him, on his return, to go 
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out of his way by Mr. Dalzell’s to see 
him. 

Burnot had expressly, and with con- 
siderable earnestness, alluded to these 
matters, but Torrey, on that morning of 
adventure and surprise, was so much occu- 
pied with his thoughts of Lilias as to 
give but little heed to what he had said. 
As, with his companions, wearied and 
dispirited, he slowly rode along on 
his way back to Granthill, Burnot’s 
words had recurred to him, and occasion- 
ed some uneasiness. But he satisfied 
himself with the persuasion that this in- 
dividual labored under a mistake: for 
Torrey entertained the most implicit faith 
in Mr. Dalzell’s honesty and uprightness. 
How to account for such a mistake on 
Burnot’s part, however, was more than 
he could do: nor could he conceive what 
had created such an injurious impression 
upon this person’s mind. His remarks 
seemed evidently to have been prompted 
by the most friendly feelings. 

When the young men reached Grant- 
hill, they found their friends waiting for 
them with the utmost impatience. Old 
Mr. Goodley had left. Old Mr. Estin 
and Mr. Landon had been to see a man 
named Maclean, who lived at a consider- 
able distance from Granthill. He was 
the father of Lilias’ old friend. He told 
them, that although he could not say 
what it was, yet he felt sure that there 
was some mystery connected with Lilias 
and the Burnots. He remembered hav- 
ing once heard David Burnot say that 
his brother had no child, and very soon 
after this Mrs. Burnot came to reside with 
him, having a little girl of nearly a 
year old. Ie had been struck with the 
circumstance at the time, but had ac- 
counted for it from this fact, that David 
Burnot and his brother had no commu- 
nications with each other: indeed he be- 
lieved that there was positive dislike be- 
tween them. Maclean spoke of Mrs. 
Henry Burnot in terms of the very high- 
est praise: but he had known nothing of 
her until long after she had come to re- 
side with her brother-in-law. This was 
all that they could gather from him, 
and they returned to Granthill. 

The coming of the young men with 

















no particular intelligence of Lilias, cast 
a damper upon their expectation: and it 
caused not a little dissatisfaction that 
Torrey would tell them no more than 
that Lilias was gone, he knew not 
whither—and that a week would elapse 
before they would hear from her. In 
the morning, however, he told them all 
he knew. He told them of the secret 
chamber, and of his former adventure 
and contest with Briggs and Mackle- 
henny. He told them, too, of his sud- 
den seizure on the previous morning, 
and repeated what Burnot had told him, 
of his hearing from Lilias soon. 

Though-what Burnot had told Torrey 
of the Dalzells had made but little im- 
pression upon him, he was shocked and 
astounded at the more definite intelli- 
gence given him by Mr. Landon in the 
course of the day. To his credit let it 
be said, that his feelings were not of a 
selfish character—that it was not the 
wrong done to him which pained him so, 
What struck him with overwhelming 
grief was the ruin and disgrace of Mr. 
Dalzell, whom he had, all his life, looked 
upon very much as his father, and the 
opprobrium and infamy which George— 
with whom he had been reared as a 
brother—had incurred. 

It will best serve our purpose to give, 
for the most part, a general and brief 
summary of events of the next few 
months. Upon an investigation, Tor- 
rey’s affairs were found to be in far 
worse condition than he had been led to 
suspect. His guardian, it was evident, 
had been living at his expense for many 
years. Instead of having a large sum of 
ready money at his command, as he had 
supposed, it was discovered, on the con- 
trary, that there were claims against 
him which reached nearly up to the val- 
ue of his whole property. His lawyer, 
by Mr. Landon’s advice, was preparing 
to resist all such claims, but Clayton 
himself insisted that they should every 
one be paid. It was in vain that Mr. 
Landoz reasoned with him. He declared 
that he had knowingly and willingly 
permitted Mr. Dalzell to use his name ; 
and in short, with a sort of filial care, 
seemed to endeavor in every way to di- 
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vert all blame from Mr. Dalzell. Nor 
would he hear with any more patience 
the charges alleged against George.— 
He insisted that there must be some 
mistake. 

Impatiently did he expect to hear from 
Burnot. But the week passed, and no 
news came. Another week passed, dur- 
ing which expresses were sent almost 
daily from old Mr. Estin, making inqui- 
ries,—and still no tidings came. They 
consoled themselves with the thought 
that Burnot had spoken indefinitely, 
and meant that Torrey should hear from 
him soon. 

In the meantime inquiries were insti- 
tuted in the old neighborhood of Henry 
Burnot. It was agreed, on every hand, 
that Henry Burnot had had no child 
while he resided here, and that but little 
time had elapsed after his removal hence 
before the news of his death had come. 

Mr. Estin’s impatience, as week after 
week passed by, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. Every means was 
resorted to for discovering whither Bur- 
not had gone. Efforts were made to open 
communications with some of the old 
horse-thieves, that is with persons who 
were suspected of having been connected 
with them—but without suecess. The 
band of horse-thieves was effectually bro- 
ken up in Virginia. It was said that 
they had changed their field of opera- 
tions to some of the Northern States. 
Mr. Estin applied to the two who had 
been apprehe:ided, and who were confined 
in the jail of Prince Edward county ; but 
he could elicit nothing from them. His 
anxiety led him to prosecute his search 
with the most earnest zeal, and his great 
wealth enabled him to bring into requisi- 
tion every available means of doing so. 
But months passed by. All his efforts 
were fruitless. Not a syllable was heard 
of Burnot. 

It would be utterly impossible for a 
man at this day to move off with his fam- 
ily in so secret a manner that no clue 
could be found to direct as to whither he 
had gone. But at the time of which we 
write the case was very different. Weal- 
thy and influential men had long before, 
in colonial times, obtained large grants 
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of land in midland Virginia—vast tracts 
of which were still left lying in native 
forest growth, uncleared, and uncultiva- 
ted: and one might travel without much 
trouble, for miles and miles without ever 
approaching a human habitation: and 
doubtless David Burnot knew how to 
avail himself of every means of secresy 
as to his movements, if he thought proper 
to use them. It is certain that he had 
suddenly decamped, and no one knew 
even the direction in which he had gone; 
nor could all the efforts made by the Es- 
tins, and the Landons, and their many 
friends enable them to discover any trace 
of him. 

Clayton Torrey’s anxiety about Lilias 
was intense. Poor fellow, it soon became 
evident that if he persisted, as he was 
bent upon doing, in paying Mr. Dalzell’s 
debts—that is, those debts which Mr. 
Dalzell had contracted in his name, very 
little, if any, of what had once been a 
fine property would be left him. He was 
harrassed almost beyond measure with 
his confused affairs; for though, with 


distinct directions, he trusted every thing | 


to his lawyer—yet his constant personal 
attention was necessary. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BIDDY MARSTON AGAIN. 


We must turn once more to Biddy 
Marston. She recovered so slowly, and 
continued so extremely delicate that it 
soon became certain that it would be im- 
possible for her to be removed from her 
present quarters during the winter. It 
would be out of the question, old Mr. 
and Mrs. Gcodley said. They had the 
satisfaction of reflecting that they had 
saved her—had done whatever lay in 
their power to promote her welfare and 
comfort—a reflection which naturally ad- 
ded to the interest which they felt for 
her. Humbled by her griefs, Biddy was 
so grateful for their kindness, as to affect 
very deeply this simple hearted pair. 
They began to look forward with regret to 
the time when she would leave them to 
return to her old home. 
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When the winter was over, and as 
spring weather came on, she recovered 
more rapidly, and at length began to go 
out in the open air. After awhile, by 
way of giving her exercise, and as a pre- 
parative to her journey, Woodchuck was 
called into service, and she took daily 
rides around the premises. By this 
means she speedily regained her strength. 
As Woodchuck was perfectly gentle, and 
as she very well understood the manage- 
ment of a horse, it was needless that any 
one should accompany her, and Mr. Good- 
ley, after walking around by her side, 
and looking after her, for the first day or 
two, did not hesitate to leave her to her- 
self. 

Her rides were by degrees extended 
farther and farther. One day having 
crossed the stream, she rode along for sev- 
eral miles up its northern bank, when she 
suddenly came to a ford or crossing, into 
which Woodchuck turned. Beyond the 
stream and before her at some little dis- 
tance, was a farm house. The dwelling 
itself was concealed, very nearly, by an 
intervening grove, but she could see the 
orchards and stables. During the winter 
Biddy had gathered, from the conversa- 
tion of her old friends, some knowledge 
of the geography of the neighborhood. 
She knew at once that this was the old 
Dower House, belonging to young Ayles- 
bury. George Dalzell’s name was with 
her aforbidden name. It had not escaped 
her lips for months. But Aylesbury’s 
was intimately connected with it in her 
secret thoughts. Aylesbury had mailed 
that cruel letter toher. He was Dalzell’s 
friend. When Woodchuck had concluded 
the hearty draught with which he regaled 
himself, she turned him up on the oppo- 
site bank, and paused to take a view. 
* And this is the old Dower house— 
Aylesbury’s house, is it?” she asked to 
herself. She had heard that none dwelt 
here but two or three aged servants. 
From the point where she was she could 
see very little. So she thought toapproach 
a little nearer—to get a better view. 

She pursued the little path which led 
from the crossing up by the spring in the 
grove. The sight of this place had re- 
called George Dalzell, with all his cruel 














































treatment of her to her memory, with a 
vividness which surprised her, yet with an 
irresistible attraction she continued to 
advance. As she neared the spring, sud- 
denly, rising from the root of a large tree 
just beside the path, a man stood before 
her. 

“Oh mercy! Mr. Dalzell!”’ she 
screamed, and overcome with surprise 
and fright, she sank swooning upon 
Woodchuck’s neck. She would have 
fallen but Dalzell caught her. 

He bore her toa large flat stone beside 
the spring, and while he supported her 
with one arm, endeavored to recover her 
by means of laving her brow and temples 
with the clear water. 

He had learned sometime since through 
Aylesbury, that sh2 was in the neigh- 
borhood ; so the sight of her did not so 
much surprise him. The knowledge of 
this fact had, in the quietude of the old 
Dower House, frequently led him to think 
of her: and he would perhaps have 
sought her himself, but for the suit which 
had been brought against him on her ac- 
count. And she had sought him! was 
his first thought, as he smiled over her 
bending form. 

But the girl whom he now held on his 
arm was not the Biddy Marston whom he 
had known; and whom he remembered 
as a pretty, plump, rosy cheek girl. The 
being whom he there supported was a 
pale, fragile-looking creature, lily-like in 
the transparent clearness of her skin. It 
was Biddy Marston, truly enough ; but a 
beautified Biddy Marston, refined, purj- 
fied, of delicate loveliness, rid of all the 
coarseness of her healthful girlhood. 

George Dalzell gazed upon her as he 
removed the tangled hair from her brow, 
and occasionally sprinkled water upon her 
bloodless cheek. As he did so, his counte- 
nance underwent several changes. There 
was surprise, admiration expressed in it; 
and presently something like grief—yesa 
tear actually gathers in his eye and rolls 
down his face, But perhaps we were mis- 
taken. It might have been a drop of wa- 
ter, and sympathetic softness is the last 
thing with which we would charge this 
hardened wretch. Yes, we were mista- 
ken. Biddy shows some signs of recove- 
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ry, and George Dalzell clasps her to his 
breast, and imprints a long, burning kiss 
upon her white brow. There is no soft- 
ness in that eye. No! It could not have 
shed a regretful tear. 

Biddy opened her eyes. 

For one brief moment the past months 
with all their misery appeared to her but 
a black, troubled dream. He was lean- 
ing over her who had been dearer to her 
than aught on earth. She felt his kiss 
upon her brow and lips—his arm was 
around her. Her bower of love had been 
in the forest, and there were the trees 
spreading their broad limbs above her, 
covered with the young buds of spring. 
Her lips moved with some muttered words. 
Dalzell bent him down to hear. 

It was only fora moment however, that 
this delusion lasted. She quickly awa- 
kened to the reality of her circumstan- 
ces; and, as a burning blush suffused her 
check, she drew away from him witha 
degree of dignity which surprised George 
Dalzell. A look of intense scorn gleamed 
from her eyes. 

But her dignity deserted her in a mo- 
ment. Withan agitation which irritated 
him, as he marked it, she turned to fly 
from him. Woodchuck was quietly nib- 
bling the young blades of grass at a little 
distance. She bad reached him and gath- 
ered up the bridle reins in her hand, be~ 
fore Dalzell moved from his position be- 
side the spring where she had left him. 
He now advanced, however. 

“Allow me to assist you,” he said. 
“Yet why should you haste away, when 
we have not met for so long ?” 

Poor Biddy answered him not, save with 
a frightened glance. 

‘Do you despise me so much, Biddy, 
that you should thus fly from me ?” 

Still she answered not. 

‘‘T know,” he went on, “how I must 
appear in your eyes—but will you con- 
demn me without hearing what I may 
have to say in my defence ?” 

Biddy cast upon him a deeply reproach- 
ful glance. 

‘‘What do you think of me, Biddy? 
Come tell me,” and he sought to take her 
hand. 

She drew away and burst into tears- 
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She endeavored to repress them, but was 
unable. She wept and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. He sought to console 
her, begged her to refrain. She only 
wept the more. 

“Speak to me Biddy! Pray speak to 
me!” 

She continued weeping and sobbing 
bitterly. 

“Oh, me! Oh, me!” she sobbed. 

“‘ Biddy Marston,” he presently said ; 
* tell me, did you know I was here, when 
you came hither?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” she replied. 

“* And you were not seeking me?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” she said again. 

“ Biddy, you do not think that I have, 
that I could have wronged you intention- 


ally ?” 
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Her tears at this flowed afresh, with 
renewed violence. 

“Mr. Dalzell !—you—you do not know 
—know how much I have suffered !” 

“Oh, Biddy !—and could you think 
that I had really deserted you? Do you 
know, Biddy, that my father is ruined 
and disgraced, and that I, his son, am a 
fugitive from—from the laws?” 

Biddy looked up at him in surprise. 

** But come tell me,” he said,—‘“ let us 
take a seat on this stone, and tell me all 
about yourself. And I, on my part, will 
endeavor to explain. This is but justice 
to me—come !” 

Biddy no longer resisted him. At least 
after a moment of hesitation, she suffered 
him to lead her back to the rock beside 
the spring. 
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THE WINTER TIME. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


In the winter time! In the winter time! 

The trees are white with the frosty rime, 

And icicles glitter along the edge 

Of the brook that used to be green with sedge. 
With noiseless presence the snow-flakes fall 
Down to the ground till a stainless shawl, 
Wove in some sinless and beautiful clime, 
Seems hiding the earth in the winter time. 


In the winter time! In the winter time! 

We miss the shade of the fragrant lime. 

And searching each rifled dell and grot 

For the innocent flowers, we find them not. 

But the blossoms of gladness and mirth atone 
For the roses that spangled Summer’s throne, 
And the amaranth tendrils of friendship climb 
Round the eaves of the heart in the winter time. 


In the winter time! In the winter time! 

The sleigh-bells ring in a silvery chime, 

And the whooping boys in their sledges glide 
To the vales below from the smooth hill-side : 
While the skaters revolving twice or thrice, 

Cut strange letters and forms on the glassy ice. 
Where, pure as a child that has known no crime, 


Gleams the frost-bound lake in the winter time. 
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In the winter time! In the winter time! 

We sing to its monarch a flowing rhyme, 
And the logs are heaped on the roaring fire 
Till the flames leap up with a vague desire. 
When the mantle of night is thrown around 
The pawns are sold, and the slipper found, 
While the shades on the wall-side pantomime 
The games that we love in the winter time! 


Brave winter time! Dear winter time! 

The spirit discovers this truth sublime ;— 
Though the fields are bleak and the forest chill, 
And the wind by the cornice loud and shrill, 
Yet the hearth-side joys and the merry shout 
Repay for the whistling blast without. 

Ah! we often revert, in the Summer’s prime, 
To the pleasures we knew in the winter time ! 
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THE POWER OF THE GRAND AND THE SIMPLE IN WORSHIP TO 
EXCITE THE IMAGINATION. 


There are few truths exemplified more 
frequently, in the experience of life, than 
the familiar one that extremes meet. I 
was forcibly reminded of this by the 
similar effect of two entirely dissimilar 
modes of public worship, witnessed dur- 
ing an absence from home, the past 
autumn. The afternoon hours of a 
pleasant October Sabbath found me a 
worshipper in the most stately Protestant 
church of one of our large cities. The 
pointed arches, the clustered columns, 
and the dark carvings of pulpit and altar, 
were suggestive of those time-hallowed 
edifices, which, in another hemisphere, 
have for ages been consecrated by both 
poetic art and religious feeling. The 
evening light, colored by passing through 
the glass of the richly stained windows, 
fell upon pew and aisle in lines of red, 
and purple, and violet, and contrasting 
with the shadows under the organ-loft, 
and in the recesses of the walls, aided in 
imparting an air of solemnity to the 
building. Upon the windows, over the 
chancel, were painted four patient-look- 
ing angels, bending forward with hands 
meekly folded, emblematical of those 


heavenly messengers who wait to carry 
the news of repentant sinners to the 
courts above. The organ gave a sweet 
strain, and when it ceased four clergy- 
men entered the chancel, and kneeled in 
their appropriate places in silent prayer. 
After a few moments one of them went 
to the reading desk, and the words “The 
Lord is in his holy temple,” fell upon the 
ear. The solemn service of the Episco- 
pal ritual went on, and at intervals the 
congregation joined with the choir and 
the pealing organ, in that magnificent 
ascription of praise “Glory, be to the 
Father, and to the Son,” &c., &e. I could 
not but feel that there was much in the 
form, in the outward expression, to re- 
act upon the soul, and prepare it for that 
true heart-worship which alone is accept- 
able in the sight of God. Every part of 
the service was beautiful and impressive. 
Those sublime words ‘Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels, and with ali the 
company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious Name,” &c., alone seemed 
fitted to express the awed and elevated 
feeling awakened by the hour. The suc- 
ceeding Sabbath was spent in a retired 
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neighborhood in one of the northern 
counties of Virginia. The day dawned 
serene and bright. A soft, luminous 
haze, peculiar to the Indian summer, ap- 
peared to emanate from the earth and 
rest between it and the heavens. It 
heightened the beauty of all the eye 
looked upon, and gave a kind of glory 
to the tranquil landscape. It was as if 
an aureola encircled the brow of Nature, 
and her fair, calm face reflected the 
hushed adoration of her heart. The 
Blue Ridge, in the distance, with its un- 
broken forests, and the peaceful inter- 
vening fields, looked so deeply quiet that 
I could only think of Wordsworth’s fine 
lines— 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


The church in which most of the in- 
habitants worshipped had been erected a 
number of years ago by a Presbyterian 
congregation. It was built of stone, 
with small square windows, and in the 
plainest manner. A rough fence sepa- 
rated it from the road, and within the 
enclosure there was neither tree nor 
flower. In one corner a little community 
of graves spoke of the presence of the 
dead. Some of them had no headstones, 
and others were marked by a piece of 
weather-stained wood, on which was cut 
the name and age of the deceased. Not 
even a tuft of green grass sprang from 
the sod, but instead, the coarse Canada 
thistle and a thick growth of elders. 
There was something affecting in this ap- 
parent neglect of the living. One felt a 
pity for the unknown sleepers, and glad 
that their lonely graves were not for- 
gotten in the gentle ministrations of 
Nature, Over them the blue sky bent 
lovingly, they were visited by the sun- 
light and the dew, and the holy eyes of 
the unsleeping stars watched nightly 
above them. How soon the memory of 
the departed fades from the human heart. 
Well did the ancients sacrifice to Time 
as the great alleviator of woe. Man can- 
not always dwell in the shadow of grief. 
“The strong hours conquer him,” and 
we acknowledge the transitoriness of 
earth even in the passing away of sorrow 
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the most violent, and of passion the most 
absorbing. 
The morning services in the church 
were interesting and instructive. The 
pastor offered the prayers, delivered the 
sermon and led the singing. There was 
no choir, and no musical instrument to 
aid in the expression of praise. The en- 
tire absence of form, and the presence of 
heart devotion, carried the soul directly 
upward to that communion which trans- 
cends the senses, and which faith alone 
acknowledges, On the previous Sabbath 
the Lord had indeed been in his holy 
temple, but now one felt that the Most 
High dwelt not only in temples made 
with hands, but in the heart of the hum- 
ble and of the contrite. There is some- 
thing in perfect simplicity, as well as in 
grandeur and magnificence, that appeals 
to the imagination, and through that 
faculty to the heart. Probably the world 
has never seen a mode of worship more 
gorgeous than that of the ancient Jews, 
every particular of it directed from above, 
and its minutest rite, its most trivial 
ceremony, made important by their typi- 
cal relation to the great fact of man’s re- 
demption through the Son of God. How 
dazzling to the eye of the imagination 
are many of the accessories of the wor- 
ship of the Hebrew temple. Walls in- 
laid with gold, pavements of cypress 
wood and precious mosaics, curtains of 
snowy linen, interwoven with threads of 
purple, and blue, and scarlet; ceilings of 
cedar exquisitely carved with lilies and 
pomegranates, and palm trees; golden 
cherubims guarding the Holy Place, 
where the Shekinah was manifested ; the 
assembling of the tribes at their solemn 
feasts; the mitred priest, and the at- 
tendant Levites, in all the pomp of vest- 
ments and of offices. Everything that 
could impress the senses, and lead the 
mind through them to the contemplation 
of the Divine holiness and majesty was 
here combined. The august cathedrals 
of Europe, with their glorious paintings 
and their entrancing music, appeal not 
more powerfully to the imagination than 
the worship and appointments of that 
temple, which rose at the command of 
Solomon, not like the walls of Thebes, to 
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the voice of music, but in a silence unex- 
ampled, which permitted not to be heard 
in its erection the sound of the hammer, 
or of the axe, or of any kind of tool. 
The religious system of the Jews was as 
splendid in its externals as it was sublime 
in its typical meaning; and yet, one 
feels that there is kindred power in the 
simplest form of genuine worship, and 
that the Covenanters of Scotland, in 
Highland glen and rocky fastness, offer- 
ing prayer and praise to the God in whom 
they trusted, presented a spectacle that 
might wake the lyre of poesy, and excite 
in the human mind some of its purest 
and most exalted emotions. Thus ex- 
tremes meet, and we are made to see how 
various are the sources from which the 
imagination draws nourishment, and how 
powerfully her influence can affect the 
emotional and spiritual in our natures. 
The afternoon hours of the Sabbath 
were spent by the Virginia pastor in in- 
structing the negroes of the neighboring 
plantations. A large number of them 
were gathered in the church, a well- 
dressed and attentive audience. The 
sermon was practical and illustrated in a 
simple and appropriate manner. At its 
close the congregation joined in singing 
“There is a happy land.” An aged 
negro raised the tune, and nearly an 
hundred voices followed, filling the church 
with a flood of sound. The music might 
not have been melodious to a cultivated 
ear, but it had power to touch the heart 
by the depth of its earnestness and aban- 
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don. AsI looked during the service at 
the quiet hearers, every dark face turned 
toward the speaker, I wished that the 
false philanthropists of the North might 
here learn the blessedness of that free- 
dom which the gospel offers to all, and 
that the Word of God teaches there is 
something more powerful to influence 
human conduct than prejudice and abuse, 
even the presence of that heavenly wis- 
dom which is “first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and of good fruits.” 

When we left the church the sun had 
just set, and the western sky glowed and 
burned with the intensest hues of orange 
and gold, and in the midst the uneclipsed 
evening star shed abroad a soft and peace- 
ful ray. The opposite heavens, and the 
mountains, thrown into strong relief, 
looked deep and gloomy—the shadows of 
the night were preparing there. Sud- 
denly a bright, golden flush spread over 
the level landscape. It bathed in its 
glory the trees and the houses, it lighted 
up the lowly shrubs and gave a tinge of 
beauty to the ploughed ground and to the 
withered cornfields. The earth seemed 
transfigured for a brief space by a smile 
from the Infinite Father, and the holy 
Sabbath-day sank away into the eternity 
of the Past with God’s blessing upon its 
latest moment—then came coolness and 
silence, and the dark wings of the Night 
were folded around a sleeping world. 


CECILIA. 
December, 1856. 
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YEAR’S MORNING. 


Rise happy New Year from the foam 
Of morning seas! like her of old 

In beauty’s pride afar to roam— 
Rise from the foam of blue and gold! 


Sweet morning touches sea and sky 

With brightest light, and meads are fair: 
Come happy year, with melody 

And beauty fill the earth and air! 


So much is cold!—so much is sad! 

So oft we’ve wept in vanished hours! 
In spite of sorrow we'll be glad, 

And even Fate shall march on flowers! 


VoLt. XXIV.—4 
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JOSEPH STEVENS BUCKMINSTER. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


I have heard an exiled scholar, who 
had caught from our revolutionary states- 
men an enthusiasm for liberal] institutions, 
express his keen disappointment at the 
style of manners and tone of character he 
found in our cities ; and the delight with 
which he greeted the partial realization 
of his dreams of republican life, in an 
old provincial town of New England. 
Such communities yet offer to the specula- 
tive observer, relics of the simplicity, 
honorable pride and self-dependence which 
formerly’ made them nurseries of wise 
and brave citizens. The channels of trade 
have, in many cases, been diverted from 
these once prosperous towns; manufac- 
tures in an adjacent village or better 
maritime facilities at a different point of 
the cvast, have caused the tide of activity 
to turn in another direction; the young 
men have emigrated and quietude and 
decay seem to brood over the well-paved 
streets and old-fashioned domiciles. Yet 
a certain air of thorough respectability 
and not. ungraceful conservatism is visi- 
ble: the church has a venerable aspect ; 
the old grave-stones chronicle memorable 
names; and a few large brick or stone 
mansions, set far back from the grassy 
side-walk, with broad easy staircases, ap- 
proached by a yard, shaded with noble 
trees and its paths fringed with ancient 
box,—suggest heroic passages of family 
history and embalm the sentiment of co- 
lonial grandeur. The portraits of Copley 
show us how the leading men of these 
primitive towns dressed and looked; but 
the intellectual aristocracy of the time is 
best represented by the clergy. They 
were the scholars, the public men, and 
the social kings of the period. Romance 
offers no more singular coincidence than 
that often presented by the culture and 
the circumstances of these men. Versed 
in ancient learning and the English clas- 
sies, proficients in metaphysical theology 
—they were, at the same time, brought 
into contact with privation, inured to 
physical and moral hardihood, limited in 
their social privileges, and yet held re- 


sponsible for the spiritual welfare of their 
neighbors. The discipline of such a life 
was severe, but it was invested with rare 
dignity and favorable to individuality of 
character. The stern influence of the 
Puritan settlers yet lingered; the pre- 
scriptive authority of the pulpit was still 
deeply felt; classical education was a 
rare distinction; polemics had for the 
common mind that charm which the reli- 
gious character of the people induced, 
and the minister was the great oracle, 
ideal, and central figure in the social 
world. A climate singularly exciting to 
the nervous system from its frequent and 
extreme alternations, scenery at once pic- 
turesque in itself and subject to the most 
changeful aspects from atmospheric phe- 
nomena and a national life so fresh as to 
be yet experimental, were the outward 
environment of this peculiar life. It thus 
contained all requisite means to invigo- 
rate and individualize the character ; but 
little apparently to soften or adorn it; we 
can easily imagine a mind thus nurtured 
and influenced to develope strength, tena- 
city of opinion and consistency of pur- 
pose ; but it is more difficult to anticipate 
from such agencies, the gentle, attractive 
and ideal traits that refine and elevate. 
Yet if nature were to endow a child of 
this sphere with the requisite grace and 
sensibility, how easy to fancy the form 
which genius would take, the manner of 
its growth and the essential qualities of 
its excellence; a clear, brave, free ex- 
pression, an unchallenged purity, an 
intellectual and moral force, derived from 
a childhood of self-denial, self-control and 
aspiration! Of all illustrations of this 
poetry of the New England character, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster is one of the 
most remarkable. 

It is difficult to ascertain whence we 
derive the most vivid and authentic idea 
of posthumous character ; sometimes Art 
bequeathes the features of the departed 
in so graphic a manner that the image 
haunts our senses like a vital presence ; 
rare genius occasionally transmits itself 
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in forms at once immortal and character- 
istic ; while, occasionally, the inspiration 
of love reproduces the very graces. it 
mourns. We have a definite notion of 
Charles the First through Vandyke’s por- 
trait; we are conscious of Rousseau’s 
sentiment as it is revealed in his Confes- 
sions; while the anecdotical industry of 
James Boswell keeps Dr. Johnson before 
us a living reality. Perhaps the most 
complete impression is obtained from a 
threefold source—the works, the biogra- 
phy and the “counterfeit presentment ;” 
yet there is a singular charm in tradition- 
al knowledge gathered from the habitual 
reverence and testimony of the living. 
To hear an interesting character eloquent- 
ly described and learn from household 
words, how deeply it was loved and how 
fondly it is remembered—is to acquire 
not merely an intellectual insight but an 
affectionate interest. After reading the 
volume of beautiful sermons which con- 
stitute the principal legacy of Buckmin- 
ster’s mind,—after contemplating his por- 
trait by Stuart and learning the facts of 
his life as recorded by his sister, we draw 
still nearer to him, and experience to- 
wards him a sentiment at once reverent 
and familiar when the outline thus afford- 
ed, is filled up, rounded and made alive 
by the spontaneous and habitual tributes 
which surviving friends award his mem- 
ory. We realize what he must have been 
by the prolonged love and admiration he 
awakened. In Webster’s reminiscences 
of his school days, the gentle encourage- 
ment he received, at Exeter Academy, 
from his young tutor—Buckminster, is 
the most grateful memory of his school 
boy age; and when Judge Story address- 
ed the throng assembled to consecrate 
Mount Auburn as a rural cemetery, and 
he wished to give them an instance of the 
moral interest derivable from monuments 
to the good and great among the dead, it 
was to the name of Buckminster that he 
referred as a spell to lend solemn attrac- 
tion to the scene. In that community he 
knew that many hearts would respond to 
such an appeal ;—that before that name 
the fires of sectarian zeal would pale and 
the hardness of worldly ambition melt ; 
for it was associated only with genius, 
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religion and youth. The engaging ap- 
pearance of Buckminster as a boy may 
be inferred from the circumstances, that 
a lady and gentleman of wealth—travel- 
lers passing through his native town, 
encountered him in the street and were 
so attracted by his ingenuous and intelli- 
gent face, as to visit his parents and offer 
toadopt him. It would appear that his 
origin justifies the usual theory of inher- 
ited character. In the first years after 
their emigration, his ancestors were dis- 
tinguished for athletic frames, manly 
beauty and practical wisdom. They were 
ministers for several generations; and 
one of them engaged heartily in a con- 
troversy for modifying the extreme Cal- 
vanistic doctrines that prevailed ; for this 
he was considered heretical and bore, 
with moral courage, the tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion ; another, prominent in colo- 
nial affairs, was long remembered as a 
Hercules. It is a pleasing and charac- 
teristic incident that Colonel Williams, 
his father’s maternal uncle, preserved the 
noble old elm that is the glory of Pitts- 
field in Massachusetts. Other anecdotes 
evince, on his father’s part, singular pres- 
ence of mind and vigor of purpose. On 
one occasion there was a difficulty in the 
choir ; they would not sing, and after the 
hymn was read, a deep and painful silence 
ensued. Dr. Buckminster was a man of 
noble presence and gifted with a melodi- 
ous voice. He commenced in clear, de- 
votional tones to sing; the congregation 
felt the example and the choir the reproof, 
and, when he began the second stanza, 
they all united with an earnestness never 
before realized. One day as he glanced, 
during a walk through the principal 
street of the town, to the roof of a house, 
he beheld, with consternation, a lovely 
child of three years standing on the very 
edge, unconscious of danger and evident- 
ly amused with the scene before him ; in- 
stantly Dr. Buckminster entered the 
dwelling and to the surprise of the in- 
mates, and, without a word, passed 
through the lower rooms, ascended the 
stairs, gained the sky-light, and, with 
noiseless step, crept down the roof, until 
he seized the child and bore him in safety 
to his mother’s arms, 
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Dr. Buckminster’s mother was a cousin 
of Jonathan Edwards; and educated 
at Yale College, and having taken the 
Berkleyan prize, he was himself in- 
debted to the good bishop of Cloyne, for 
three years literary privilege, derived 
from the income of the latter’s farm in 
Rhode Island, bequeathed to the institu- 
tion. These are significant historical as- 
sociations ; and to them may be added 
the facts that Dr. Buckminster’s cotem- 
poraries, during his student-life and pro- 
fessional career, were Trumbull, Barlow 
and Dwight—all personal friends ; and 
that he succeeded the celebrated Dr. Stiles 
as pastor of the church in Portsmouth. 
The inducement to adopt theology as a 
profession, was characteristic of the pe- 
riod; he experienced one of those spirit- 
ual crises that affect not only mind but 
destiny. The life of the younger Buck- 
minster’s mother, before her marriage, 
was one of singular retirement. She was 
the only child of Dr. Stevens of Kittery ; 
and her education was his favorite em- 
ployment. She lived alone with nature 
and her widowed father—studying under 
his guidance and accompanying him on 
horseback in his parochial visits. With 
a romantic tendency of character, she 
thus united an isolation and discipline of 
life adapted to strengthen and individu- 
alize her nature; and her letters, after 
she became the wife of Dr. Buckminster 
as well as the accounts we have of the 
charm of her disposition and the tender 
grief attending her premature death, in- 
dicate 2 woman such as the most partial 
imagination would conceive, as the mother 
of that pure, gifted and beloved son— 
who seemed to combine the best qualities 
of his parents. 

In recalling the life of the early New 
England student, or man of genius, we 
must consider his natural resources as 
well as his social position; if endowed 
with that sense of the beautiful which 
seems an essential quality of highly 
gifted minds, it need not seek for or long 
for nutriment. The autumn-tinted woods, 
the late outbreak of spring, traceable in 
the swollen volume of the waterfall and 
the delicate blooming of the liverwort, 
sanguinaria and dogwood,—the hazy 
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dreaminess of the Indian summer and 
the vast whitened landscape of winter, 
unrivalled sunsets and mysterious twi- 
lights, had for him a deeper charm than 
is now experienced as advanced civiliza- 
tion has tempered the climaie and thin- 
ned the forests. We can imagine such 
a youth as Buckminster deriving the 
most cheerful and pensive inspiration 
from the rambles that intervened between 
his studies. The air of Portsmouth is 
salubrious ; longevity is proverbial there. 
The shores of the beautiful Piscataqua 
boast many a picturesque inlet; and, 
although no event of more interest than 
the sessions of a clerical assembly, the 
visit of a governor, a launch, a fire, or a 
pestilence, vary the humble annals of the 
town, yet the changeful aspects of Nature 
are ever at hand to quicken or win the 
imagination. Traditions, too, not yet old, 
of Indian warfare, the chime that an- 
nounced the death of Whitfield, the pro- 
cession that hailed Washington’s visit, 
stories of the “dark day” and the Scptem- 
ber gale, were significant reminiscences 
of the neighborhood. 

Originally a fishery-plantation, Ports- 
mouth combines safe harbor with a rocky 
shore. Many honorable names are iden- 
tified with the town, such as Langdon, 
Pickering, Haven and Parker. Here 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster was born 
May 26th, 1784. Although gifted he was 
fortunately not precocious, as that term 
is usually understood. His faculties 
were of a superior order, but they de- 
veloped harmoniously: by temperament 
elastic, by nature gentle and, from the 
very constitution of his mind, truthful, 
there was no moral or physical impedi- 
ment to the free and complete exercise of 
his intellectual powers. He was docile 
without being in the least degree sub- 
servient, gay yet never frivolous, thought- 
ful without a particle of asceticism, de- 
voted to books and, at the same time, 
instinctively social. There is not in the 
whole range of expression, as indicated 
by the human countenance, a more per- 
manently attractive phase than that made 
up of candor, gaiecty and intelligence. 
It instantly excites confidence, the key- 
stone of fellowship, gives promise of de- 
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light—the latent charm of the best faces, 
and almost elicits of itself the best 
sympathies of the spectator. There 
beamed from the features of Buckmin- 
ster this radiant mirth and wisdom, this 
ingenuous, open soul; and the same 
qualities informed his manners. His 
clear hazel eyes and frank brow, the 
chestnut curls of his boyhood, and the 
fine Grecian profile so striking in his 
youth; his smile, his tone, his silver 
laugh, his glowing yet chastened utter- 
ance, never faded from the senses, far 
less the hearts, of those who knew and 
survived him. At four years of age he 
studied the Latin grammer, and at six, 
in his father’s absence, read the Scrip- 
tures and prayed before the household 
in a manner that excited their reverence. 
He was prepared for college at Exeter 
Academy, an institution endeared as the 
school of so many American scholars 
and men of genius, 

The correspondence between Dr. Buck- 
minster and his son, during the latter’s 
academic years, is a singular picture of 
the time. The young student is urged to 
take the best care of classical manuals— 
they having been borrowed for his use 
and all of them English editions. His 
journeys between home and the Uni- 
versity were performed more or less on 
foot and in patched boots. The only in- 
dulgence that we discover, during his 
four years at Cambridge, was an occasio- 
nal visit to the Boston theatre to see 
Cooke perform. He was thirteen when 
he entered college, and his sensibility 
was such that tears gushed to his eyes 
when he failed to answer a question or 
received unexpected praise. The specific 
and numerous directions from the pater- 
nal hand on every detail of behavior, ex- 
pense and reading, suggest the most 
vigilent anxiety on the one hand and 
the extreme of Puritan restraint on the 
other; while the assiduity, love of learn- 
ing, simple habits and almost morbid 
conscientiousness of the son appeared to 
render the father’s monitions quite super- 
fluous. The scenes of this early dis- 
cipline, though limited and remote from 
metropolitan refinements, were not de- 
void of salutary influence and natural 
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charms. I recal with zest my childish 
impressions of the town where Buck- 
minster was born, the old parsonage in 
Maine where he went to preach his first 
sermon, and the beautiful domain at 
which he was the favored guest for many 
months before entering upon the duties 
of his profession. 

There was just enough cultivated so- 
ciety in Portsmouth to make it an agree- 
able residence, and not enough to inter- 
rupt the student’s retirement. Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperel’s estate at Kittery, and the 
fine library bequeathed by that gentle- 
man to the maternal grand-father of 
Buckminster, offered truly manorial 
privileges to the visitor. The venerable 
minister of York, in Maine, was his kins- 
man, and there was a primitive simpli- 
city in the worship, the life and the do- 
mestic arrangements of his dwelling that 
have in the retrospect a solemn beauty. 
At Waltham, where the young student 
enjoyed a brief but happy interlude of 
reading, thought and association, a noble 
park with lofty trees, traversed by a herd 
of deer, and having in its centre a family 
tomb, more nearly resembled a rural 
estate in the Old World than any other in 
New England. In each of these familiar 
places, it should be remembered, he was 
surrounded by love and honor; relatives 
devoted to his welfare, friends who re- 
cognized the graces of his character, and 
acquaintances who rejoiced in the gifts 
of his intellect. Thus the amenities of 
social life and the picturesque or the 
beautiful in nature, environed his early 
years; refreshment, at once pure and in- 
vigorating, awaited him when released 
from self-imposed tasks; the delights of 
amity, the cheer of wit, and the solace of 
intellectual intercourse, to which his 
gentle and earnest heart responded with 
an alacrity and confidence that won in- 
stant sympathy. 

That he “was consecrated to God from 
his birth,” however, appears rather an 
ordination of Nature and a fact of con- 
sciousness than a paternal decree. Not 
only did a guileless spirit and devotional 
sentiment ordain him to the priestly of- 
fice, but, at a very early age, the bias of 
his mind was toward theological studies 
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and the character of his eloquence was 
clearly adapted to the pulpit. His ani- 
mated expression, finished periods and 
high range of thought, were as visible in 
the oration pronounced when he took his 
degree as in the last sermon he delivered. 
He had, too, we are told, “a keen relish 
for every innocent enjoyment with a fixed 
dread of every shadow of vice.” While 
at Cambridge, the skepticism induced by 
ihe French revolution caused the faithful 
votaries of Christianity among the stu- 
dents to re-examine its evidences; and 
perhaps at no period was a rising gener- 
ation, in this country, more freely exposed 
to the wiles of atheism and more en- 
couraged by the circumstances and dis- 
cussions of the time, to think for them- 
selves upon questions of belief. From 
this conflict Buckminster emerged strong 
in his faith, with the views of his child- 
hood essentially modified,'while his religi- 
ous sentiment was deepened. 

One of his earliest oratorical efforts 
was a club address, while in college, on 
‘‘the benefits of diversity in religious opin- 
ions” —a subject indicative of his liberal 
tendency of mind. In order to under- 
stand a career like his, it is requisite to 
consider the social atmosphere in which 
he was reared. The very origin of the 
State where he first drew breath is iden- 
tified with a religious impulse, and this 
character, in a peculiar manner, stamped 
the life of its citizens. What commerce 
was to the burgher life of the Nether- 
lands in their palmy days, what art proved 
to the Italian painters of the fifteenth 
century—theology was to the primitive 
New Englander; it was the nucleus 
and the inspiration of thought, the ave- 
nue of mysterious experience and the 
arena for sturdy opinion,—the guage of 
character and the gauntlet of mind. Edu- 
cated by a clergyman of this region, and 
one unusually gifted by nature and dis- 
ciplined by education, it is not remarka- 
ble that the development of Buckminster 
was from the first theological, that his 
young aspirations were towards the min- 
istry and that his studies were adapted to 
create a pulpit orator; but it is remarkable 
that with a filial reverence and tenderness 
seldom equalled, he possessed also a thor- 
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ough integrity of mind, and did not hesi- 
tate to differ candidly with the parent 
whose dearest hope was to transmit to 
him the cherished heritage of his creed. 
This episode is the most heroic and yet 
the most painful in the life of Buckmin- 
ster. Never were father and son united 
by so many intellectual and professional 
associations, by a more stringent bond of 
of mutual love and pride, affectionate 
respect on the one hand and parental in- 
terest on the other; and yet the time 
came when the son in all meekness, but 
with solemn decision, announced his alle- 
giance to other than the doctrines of his 
father. This well-known fact gave a sin- 
gular interest to the scene of Buckmin- 
ster’s ordination, when his father preached 
the sermon. By one of those wonderful 
coincidences which seem to prove an in- 
stinct of love amounting to prescience, a 
few hours before the elder Buckminster 
breathed his last, although at a great dis- 
tance from Boston, and unacquainted 
with the state of things there, he said to 
his wife, “my son is dead.” It appeared 
like the prophetic consciousness of imme- 
diate reunion. 

The advent of Buckminster as a preach- 
er was an epoeh in Boston. Not yet ar- 
rived at manhood his eloquence broke 
upon society like that of the stripling 
Hamilton, when as a collegian, he first 
addressed a popular assembly. It was an 
intellectual marvel ; and the delight and 
surprise the young divine awakened was 
not that which is induced by the gush of 
youthful enthusiasm or the undisciplined 
exuberance of poetical gifts,—but the 
higher, more calm and rational pleasure 
which a well-balanced, harmonious and 
yet earnest and sincere mind creates, 
when fresh and pure with the dew of 
youth. Without a single artifice of de- 
clamation, natural in manner even to 
carelessness, but strong, clear and beau- 
tiful in thought and sentiment, he spoke 
to crowded assemblies, including the 
most cultivated inhabitants of a town 
distinguished for literary refinement. He 
spoke to them in accents of musical into- 
nation, with an impressive yet spontane- 
ous air, and there was in all he said a 
wisdom at once serene and lucent, a fin- 
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ished style, a distinct arrangement and 
an elevation of sentiment that at once took 
captive the reason and the heart. Lean- 
ing one arm upon the pulpit, his slight 
form and classic features were animated 
with a spiritual glow that seemed to lift 
his hearers and himself together above 
all that was common-place and worldly. 
As compositions, perhaps, the best des- 
cription of his sermons is that once given 
by one of his friends—that they combined 
the best qualities of the French and Eng- 
lish schools,—the elegance of the former 
without its artificial traits and the 
good sense of the latter without its 
want of finish. The scholar was co-evi- 
dent in Buckminster with the divine. His 
style was chastened by familiarity with 
the highest models of literature, and 
made significant by the depth of his con- 
victions and the purity of his heart. The 
perfectly natural manner in which these 
noble specimens of pulpit eloquence were 
elaborated, is evident from a single but 
well-authenticated anecdote. After many 
weeks of illness, it was announced that 
the idolized preacher would resume his 
duties on the ensuing Sabbath. The day 
came, but the family with whom he then 
resided became anxious when he did not 
appear at breakfast, and his favorite cou- 
sin went to his chamber and knocked ; he 
awoke from a refreshing sleep, called for 
writing materials, and requested to be 
left alone until the hour of service. That 
morning he delivered his beautiful dis- 
coutse on the “Advantages of Sickness,” 
a theme suggested by his own recent ex- 
perience and treated with a christian phi- 
losophy and graceful diction that render 
it memorable to every reader of piety and 
culture. The effect on its delivery was 
unprecedented ; and yet it was all writ- 
ten by the convalescent in two or three 
hours before rising, on the very day it 
was preached to a hushed and tearful as- 
sembly. Such drafts as were now made 
on the mind of Buckminster united to the 
onerous parochial labors incident to his 
profession, soon proved too much for his 
strength. Symptoms of an alarming ner- 
vous disease appeared and it was deter- 
mined to try the effect of travel. Ac- 
cordingly, with one of his most cherished 
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friends, a brother clergyman, Buckmin- 
ster visited Europe. The few notes of 
this tour evidence the greatest activity 
and the highest enjoyment. In London, 
he mentions, with keen zest, the plea- 
sures of intellectual society; there he 
constantly saw Rees, Granville Sharpe, 
Dr. Aikin, Dr. Taylor of Norwich, Gil- 
bert Wakefield, Wilberforce and other em- 
inent men; in Switzerland he met Mad- 
ame De Stael, Benjamin Constant and 
Count Rumford ; there, too, he visited the 
scene of that terrific avalanche which 
overwhelmed Goldau ; and his description 
of the fall of Rossberg mountain was 
published, at the time, and is still pre- 
served as a fine example of narrative 
skill, in many of the popular selections of 
English prose. His letters from Europe 
overflow with literary reminiscence; a 
characteristic instance is his Johnsonian 
research at Litchfield, where armed with 
the details of Bossy, he successfully traced 
the localities rendered memorable by the 
brave old lexicographer. The poetry of 
Gray and Pope is also frequently cited ; 
and, with Shakspeare, his mind seems 
entirely imbued. This, however, was the 
recreative phase of his foreign experi- 
ence ; his studies, there, as at home, were 
mainly devoted to theology, and its rela- 
tions to philology. 

Buckminster anticipated the rapid in- 
tellectual growth of the country, and took 
an active part in diffusing a taste for lite- 
rature. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Anthology Club—a select as- 
sociation in Boston, who contributed to a 
monthly magazine of that name, which 
bears signal evidences of scholarship and 
taste. In its pages is the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration, which he delivered at Cambridge. 
This address overflows with patriotic sen- 
timent in relation to a national literature. 
“If we are not mistaken,” he remarks in 
this discourse, ‘‘in the signs of the times, 
the genius of our literature begins to 
show symptoms of vigor and to meditate 
a bolder flight. The spirit of criticism 
begins to plume itself, and education, as 
it assumes a more learned form, will take 
a higher aim. If we are not misled by 
our hopes, the dream of ignorance is at 
least disturbed, and there are signs that 
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the period is approaching when we may 
say of our country, tecum jam regnat 
Apollo.” While abroad he gave much 
time and attention to the purchase of 
books for the Boston Athenzeum, recently 
founded; and to his judgment and zeal 
that excellent institution is indebted for 
some of its most valuable works. With 
a prophetic intelligence, rare at the pe- 
riod, he felt the importance to subsequent 
writers of books, relating to American 
history; and in the preface to the first 
catalogue of the Athenzeum library, ob- 
serves: “The class which demands and 
has received the most anxious care of the 
trustees, is that which comprises works 
which relate to America. We beg leave, 
therefore, to call the attention of the pub- 
lic to this subject, and to solicit the dona- 
tion of any tracts published here or in 
England, which throw light on our ear- 
liest annals ; of works of any kind print- 
ed in America, or written by American 
authors ; and, in fine, of anything, even 
to a single leaf, relating to our literary, 
civil, religious, natural, or moral history, 
and to aid us in forming a complete Bib- 
liotheca Americana.” Although his fre- 
quent contributions to the Anthology, 
correspondence and social affinities indi- 
cated a deep love of belle-lettres, yet the 
most studious intervals of his professional 
life, were devoted to Biblical criticism 
and Theological investigation. His re- 
search was complete and unremitted ; be- 
ginning with the Evidences he read Tay- 
lor and Edmunds “with trembling,” so 
intense was the ardor with which he ex- 
plored the grounds of those doctrines 
from which he dissented. In the midst 
of his avocations he found time to edit 
Griesbach’s Greek Testament, and a col- 
lection of hymns; and had in view a se- 
ries of valuable manuals, having refer- 
ence to philological interpretations of 
Scripture. Theology was his study; mu- 
sic his recreation. During these few ac- 
tive and happy years he dwelt in the par- 
sonage-house of the Brattle Street Church 
Society, with his sister. Like Milton, he 
went from his books to the organ, which 
was the chief ornament of his library. 
With such men as General Sullivan, Otis, 
and Governor Strong, for parishioners ; 
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with Kirkland and Thacker for intimate 
friends, the centre of a gifted and loving 
circle, Buckminster’s life at this time, 
was the ideal of a Christian scholar. It 
is difficult to say whether the cheerful in- 
telligence and refined urbanity of his 
manners or the beauty and force of his 
pulpit oratory, won most upon love and 
admiration. His journal evidences an 
uninterrupted series of occupations, all 
of a kind to exact both earnest thought 
and painful sympathy: and it is not 
surprising, in the retrospect, however ap- 
palling at the moment, that during a re- 
markable busy week, in May, 1811, the 
disease which had gradually increased, 
suddenly prostrated him: repeated at- 
tacks of epilepsy exhausted his remain- 
ing strength, and on the 11th of June, 
he expired. The sensation produced by 
that event is traditional in Boston. The 
cotemporaries of Buckminster yet speak 
with emotion of the throng that beset his 
house, tearful and anxious for news of 
their idolized pastor or admired friend ; 
of the prayers he offered while conscious- 
ness remained, that he might not survive 
his reason; of the universal grief that 
fell upon the whole community when he 
breathed his last; of the solemn funeral, 
and of the blissful expression that settled 
upon that sweet and dignified counte- 
nance, when the angel of death bore his 
spirit away. 

Sincerity was the normal trait of Buck- 
minster’s character, his accuracy as a stu- 
dent and thinker, his clearness and felic- 
ity of style, and artlessness of manner, 
ean all be traced to this source. The 
keenness of his perceptions, and his sus- 
ceptibility to humor are allied to the same 
idiosyncrasy ; for, in every phase of his 
conscious being, he seemed always to be- 
hold the countenance of Truth. In her 
atmosphere he lived, thought, felt, and 
acted; and the musical cadence of his 
voice, the infectious hilarity of his laugh, 
the classic out-line of his features, the 
loyality of his friendships, the earnest- 
ness of his devotion, and his undisguised 
relish of a joke, were alike the offspring 
of a noble and innate candor. 

His mental habit was analytical, rath- 
er than inventive. He read to discrimi- 
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nate as well as to enjoy. Intellectual 
toil was a pastime, and social pleasure in 
him was touched to finer issues by men- 
tal zest. The spirit in which he engaged 
in conversation, travel, and study, as well 
as in the prescribed offices of his voca- 
tion, has been called heavenly. To an 
exact and mature judgment he united a 
child-like disposition. The sensibility to 
the beautiful which marks the poet, was 
in him blended with a fidelity to the right, 
such as nerves the martyr. To the Puri- 
tan will he joined the Greek perception ; 
to an elastic temperament and sensitive 
heart, the disciplined intellect of a schol- 
ar, and the individuality of a genuine 
man. His exuberant fancy was kept un- 


4~<*® 
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der strict guidance by the free and clear 
dictates of reason; emotion kindled with- 
out overwhelming, and a remarkable 
sense of intellectual enjoyment made his 
development genial, without, in the least 
degree, inducing enervation. It was this 
rare balance, this loveable harmony—the 
self-control that regulated his gifts, that 
rendered them so productive of happiness 
and utility. His sermons are an inade- 
quate but just reflection of his mind; 
but it was the radiant and impressive ac- 
tion of that mind on life which, like the 
magnetic principle in nature and art, no 
language can translate; the subtie charm 
that wins and warms by an alchemy, sci- 
ence cannot detect nor words define. 


a> 
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BACHELOR’S REVERIE. 


O beautiful child of a summer land, 
Are you dreaming of me as I sigh 

In my lonely old room, with the pipe in my hand, 
Thinking of hours flown by? - 


You rise on my vision, a star in my night, 
An angel of beauty and youth, 
Dear eyes!—how they shine with a chastened delight, 





Twin planets of goodness and truth! 


There’s a rose in your cheek and a rose in your hair, 
As I see you in dreams far away: 

In your soft golden hair—and your tender lips wear 
A smile like the dawn of the day! 


So I dream, an old bachelor, here in my room 
All alone—but you sit by my side! 

My fairy! my angel, all beauty and bloom ! 

My love !—-everything but my bride! 
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[JANUARY 


BEAUTIES OF THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 


We do not intend to enter upon any 
discussion respecting the Greek senic po- 
ets, or to attempt any continuous versions 
of their works ; but merely to place before 
our readers, in an English dress, some 
few of the passages in them, that are pe- 
culiarly eminent for intrinsic sublimity 
and pathos, and that appear most readily 
transferable into a modern language. 

It is indeed our belief, that a selection 
of this nature, if skilfully made, would 
give the non-classical reader a more wor- 
thy idea of these noble creations of the 
human intellect, than is generally deri- 
ved from perusing regular translations of 
them, however ably the text may have 
been rendered, however learnedly illus- 
trated. For these dramas contain so many 
metaphors and similes taken from the 
every-day occupations of those for whom 
the authors wrote, so many allusions to the 
passing events of the time; the plots are 
so frequently woven, and the characters 
so generally drawn, from the legends of 
the national mythology, that those only 
whom years of study have familiarized 
with these subjects ; those only who have 
acquired the mental citizenship of Athens, 
can appreciate the symmetrical elegance 
of the poems, or be fully influenced by 
the inspiration of the poets. To other 
eyes so much appears strange, so much 
obscure, or void of meaning; so much is 
at variance with the conventional ideas 
and expectations of the reader, that, in 
his weariness and vexation of mind, he 
passes heedlessly over passages, which, 
if presented to him singly, would have 
arrested him by their beauty, and in 
his disgust at what seem to him mere 
masses of antiquarian lore, he is apt to 
overlook the splendor of the gems they 
contain. 

The Greek inhabited a land well suited 
to foster and nurture the fancy and ima- 
gination. His was a country of varied 
and picturesque beauty; a land of the 
mountain and the flood. Every scene 
upon which the eye of the Greek rested, 


was, in his imagination, haunted by mys- 

terious essences ; and thus, even the per- 

ishable and transitory things of this 

world were stamped, as it were, with im- 

mortality. To their excited imaginations, 

Naiads were sporting in every fountain, 

and they heard the voices of the Dryads 

in the echoes of the woods. When the 

leaves trembled on the branches, as the 

winds swept by, to them they seemed sha- 
ken by the Invisible God ; and with hesi- 
tating step they entered the silent grotto, 

or trod the aisles of the dark forest, be- 
cause there, they felt, were especially the 
homes of those who ruled these sylvan 
scenes. ‘“‘ Ipsa silentia,” beautifully says 
the elder Pliny, “ipsa silentia adoramus.” 
When the blossom delighted them with 
its fragrance, Aurora had nourished it 
with her tears, and Zephyr expanded it 
with her breath. The rich clustering 
grapes were the gift of Bacchus ; and for 
the bending harvest and the golden fruits 
of autumn they were indebted to the be- 
nignity of Ceresand Pomona. The very 
lights of heaven were but the radiance of 
the gods. In the revolutions of the Sun 
they saw the path of Phoebus, as, seated 
in his car of fire, and borne along by im- 
mortal steeds, he daily circled round the 
world, and poured light and joy over the 
universe. The sea, too, had its rulers. 
In its coral palaces, Thetis and her 
nymphs celebrated their mysterious rev- 
els, while, through the blue waters, the 
long-haired Triton floated in his car of 
pearl, and guided some favored bark from 
the whirlpool or the rock.* 

It is our purpose to select some of the 
most admired passages from the Greek 
scenic poets. encumbered by no longer 
explanations than are necessary to make 
their subjects intelligible. Ample indeed 
are the stores which the volume of the 
Grecian drama offers for our selection ; 
and we may hope that their native brilli- 
ancy and sweetness will not be altogether 
lost, though they must needs suffer much, 
by removal into a foreign and harsher 





* Browne’s History Greek Class. Lit. page 34. Alleg’s Vindicie Christiane, cited by Dr. Kip 


in his Early Conflicts of Christianity ; page 245. 
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soil. There is that about the Greek which The following passage from the Orgs- 
has no name, but which is of so fine and _ tes of Euripides, represents asister watch- 
ethereal a subtlety that it can only be felt ing by the sick couch of a brother. The 
in the original, and is lost in an attempt Chorus of Argive damsels enter to console 
to transfuse it into another language. her. 


TIA.—Evya ciya, \errdv 'iyvos dpBidns 
ribére, ph Wodetre, pn ‘orw xrimos 
Groxpé Bar’ sxeis arompo pot Korras. 


Erectra—Sofily, not an echo waking, 
With light-falling sandal tread, 
Not a sound the stillness breaking— 
Farther, farther from the bed. 


Cuorvus—At thy bidding see we go. 


E.ectra—Dear companions, faint and low 
As the thin reed’s whisperings, 
Let your voices to me flow— 


Cuorvus—So each flute-like accent springs, 
From my lips most faintly. 
ELectra— —r— So, 
Gently speak—move lightly round him, 
Tell me why ye’ve hither crept, 
Slumber now indeed hath bound him, 
But ’tis long since last he slept. 
Cuorus—What, beloved one, is his state ? 
E.ectra—What, alas! shall I relate ? 
This to declare is alone in 
My power, yet he doth live, 
By that low and broken moaning— 
Crorus—W hat baleful tidings dost thou give! 


E.ectra—Break not, unless we wish him dead, 
The calm upon his eyelids spread ; 
Now enjoying sweet and deep 
The gracious blessedness of sleep— 


* * * * * 





Crorus—He wakes—behold the robes are stirred— 
E.ectra—Curses on thee for the word, 
Ye, by your voices loud and fast, 
Slumber from his eyes have cast. 
Cnorus—He seemed asleep. 
ELEcTRA— Begone, I say, 
Troubler of his rest. Away. 
Cnorus—He now sleeps well. 
ELecTRa— Thou sayest right. 
Cuorus— Holy, dim and awful Night, 
Giver of sleep, on whom the labor-laden call, 
Hither from the depths of Erebus 
Come on thy shadowy wings to us, 
To the Agamemnonian hall— 
For beneath our wickedness 
And our manifold distress 
We perish, we utterly perish. 
Ex.rctra—Again ye’ve roused him ! 
CHorus— Nay. 


ELEcTRa— Oh! cherish 
His repose, each sound repress, 
And in silence watching by, 

Let him slumber tranquilly. 
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The beautiful chorus, of which the fol- calculated to exemplify the lyrical pow- 


lowing passages form part, have always ers of Euripides :— 
been admired by scholars, and are well 


The fatal hour was midnight’s calm, 

When the feast was done, and sleep like balm, 
Was shed on every eye. 

Hush’d was the choral symphony, 
The sacrifice was o’er, 

My lord to rest his limbs had flung, 

Ilis idle spear in its place was hung, 
He dreamed of foes no more. 

And I, while I lost my lifeless gaze, 

In the depth of the golden mirror’s blaze, 
That my last light task was aiding, 

Then came a shout; 

Through the noiseless city, the cry rang out, 

“Your homes are won, if ye scale the tower, 

Sons of the Greeks! is it not the hour?” 

Hecuba ( Anstice) 886. 


We will not look on he? burial sod, 
As the cell of sepulchral sleep :. 
It shall be as the shrine of a radiant god, 
And the pilgrim shall visit that blest abode, 
To worship, and not to weep. 
And as he turns his steps aside, 
Thus shall he breathe his vow— 
Here slept a self-devoted bride 
Of old, to save her lord she died, 
She is a spirit now. 
Ale. 1010 (Anstice.) 


The Cycrors of Euripides is a most handed down to modern times, 


The pas- 


interesting and important relic of anti- sage, of which the following is a transla- 
quity, for in it we have the only example _ tion, is a pleasing specimen of the poetry 
of the satiric drama which has been which adorned the ancient satiric drama: 


In yon trench, by yonder cave, 

Slake your thirst, your fleeces lave ; 

Or if ye must wander still, 

Seek at least the dewy hill: 

Must a pebble bring ee back, 

Flung across your wilful track ; 

Hie thee, horned one, back again 

To the shepherd Cyclops’ den; 

See, the porter stands before 

His rustic master’s rocky door : 

Mothers, hear your sucklings bleating, 

For their evening meal entreating ; 

Penned, the livelong day they lie, 

Now give them food and lullaby, 

Will ye never, never learn 

From the grassy mead to turn; 

Never rest, when day grows dim, 

In Aitna’s grot, each weary limb. 
Cyclops, 41 ( ANsTICE.) 


The character of Campaneus, (in the ered one of Euripides’ best efforts. 


Surruices 870) has always been consid- 
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‘Op is rdv GBodv, ov Bedros duixraro; 
KAIANEYSE ‘68 icriv. & Bios pty nv rodos. 

Seest thou this stately one, through whom the bolt 
Of Jove hath winged its way? ’Tis Campaneus. 
His means were ample, but his noble mind 

Never grew haughty or puffed up by wealth— 
Faithful he was to absent friends as well 

As present—virtue that you rarely meet. 

His manners guileless, and in his address 

Most affable and kind. His plighted word 





He never broke to slave or citizen. 


We now turn to Aischylus. 

It is almost impossible for us in this 
day to enter into the feelings of an Athe- 
nian as he attended the representation of 
his national tragedies. The life-giving 
spirit which animated them is gone. They 
derived their freshness and beauty from 
the place in which they were performed— 
the earth and sparkling sea—the air and 
cloudless skies of Athens. We may im- 
agine what impression it gave to the de- 
livery, when the subject was the Woes of 
the House of Atreus, and the spectator 
saw in the distance the hills of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, beneath which the hero of the 
tragedy dwelt; or when the acts of Me- 
dia were unfolded before them, they be- 
held the lofty summit of Acrocorinth, be- 
neath which they were performed; or 


when in “the Persiaus” of Aischylus they 
listened to the description of the Battle 
of Salamis, with the bay spread out be- 
fore them in which these deeds were 
achieved, and the trophies on the shore 
which were reared to commemorate their 
triumph. But perhaps nowhere is this 
more evident than in the noble opening of 
the Acamemnon. On his solitary tower 
the watchman has been stationed to dis- 
cern the beacon fires which were to be the 
signal of the fall of Troy. But ten long 
years pass away, and no light is seen. 
At length it comes! Clytemuestra an- 
nounces to the Chorus the capture and 
downfall of Troy. The Chorus, half in- 
credulous, demand what messenger con- 
veyed the intelligence. Clytemnestra re- 
plies :— 


A gleam—a gleam—from Ida’s height 
by the Fire-God sent, it came— 
From watch to watch it leapt that light, 

As a rider rode the flame! 
I shot through the startled sky, 
And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lemnos caught on high, 
On its holy promontory, 
And sent it on, the jocund sign, 
To Athens, mount of Jove divine, 


Wildly the while it rose from the isle, 
So that the night of the journeying light 
Skimmed over the back of the gleaming brine! 
Farther and faster speeds it on, 
Till the watch that keep Macistus’ steep— 
See it burst iike a blazing sun! 
Doth Macistus sleep 
On his tower-clad steep ? 
No! rapid and red doth the wildfire sweep, 
It flashes afar, on the wayward stream 
Of the wild Euripus, the rushing beam! 
It rouses the light on Messapion’s height, 
And they feed its breath with the withered heath. 
But it may not stay ! 


And away—away— 
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It bounds in its freshening might. 


Silent and soon, 


Like a broadened moon, 
It passes in sheen, Asopus green, 
And bursts on Cithzeron gray. 
The warder wakes to the signal rays, 
And it swoopes from the hill with a broader blaze 
On—on the fiery glory rode— 
To Megara’s mount it came ; 
They feed it again, 
And it streams amain— 
A giant-beard of flame! 
The headland cliffs that darkly down 
O’er the Saronic waters frown, 
Are passed with the swift one’s lurid stride, 
And the huge rock glares on the glaring tide ; 
With mightier march and fiercer power, 
It gained Arachne’s neighboring tower— 
Thence on our Argive roof its rest it won, 
Of Ida’s fire the long-descended son ! 
Bright harbinger of glory and of joy! 
So first and last with equal honor crowned, 
In solemn feasts the race-torch circles round. 
And these my heralds! this my Sien or Peace! 
Lo! while we breathe, the victor lords of Greece, 
Stalk in stern tumult, through the halls of Troy! 


We read this splendid passage, but to 
us it is a mere collection of names—most 
of them invested with but little associ- 
ation to our minds. But how different 
was it to those who listened with the 
landscape of Greece spread out before 
their eyes, and to whom all these were 
sacred and familiar spots.* 


The passages of which the following 
are translations, will serve as specimens 
of the innumerable noble sentiments and 
beautiful ideas which delight the reader 
of the Aischylean tragedy. In the first 
Chorus of the Agamemnon, he speaks of 
the struggle between the duties of a chief- 
tain and the affection of a father:— 


An evil lot is mine to choose, 
Hard fate obedience to refuse, 
Hard fate to slay my child! 
My home’s bright ornament and pride; 
’T were hard if at the altar’s side 
A father’s hand were crimson-dyed !— 
With virgin gore defiled. 
Still to whichever part I lean, 
Is sorrow’s threatening aspect seen ; 
How may I leave my true allies? 
How quit the host I lead ? 
Agam. 199 (Awnsrice). 


A few verses further on he describes the behavior of the victim: 


Her pleading eyes shot Pity’s dart, 

To rankle in each murderer’s heart; 

Like form by painter’s fancy dreamed, 

So pale, so fair, so still she seemed ! 
Agam. 239 ( Ansticr). 





* Bulwer’s Hist. Athens, vol. 2, page 251. Kip’s Conflicts of Christianity, page 102—101. 
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The purity of Divine justice, and the certainty of retribution, are favorite topics: 


The following are descriptions of Menalaus’ regrets and Helen’s beauty : 


The fable of the lion’s eub, gentle 
and playful at first, but afterwards dis- 


For vainly wealth’s proud bulwarks tower, 

When man, in insolence of power, 

Justice! thy law disdains to know, 

And dares, with impious foot, thine altar overthrow. 
* x * * % 


Yet treasured long, the meed of crime 
Shall whelm the wretch in after time. 
Agam. 360 (Anstice). 


Bow down to Justice—mortal man, attend! 

Low at her spotless altar bend, 

Nor _— with impious foot, allured by gain, 
Her holy shrine. For retribution’s day, 

Fraught with the bitter certain meed of pain, 
Waits but its time the guilty to repay. 

Eumen. 488 Aikowsek}. 

Falsely, I ween, the sages told, 

In parables they framed of old, 

That glad success and future high, 

Beget a fatal progeny. 

* * % % 


For ne’er to righteous halls, 
Though wealth adorn their master’s lot, 
Such evil offspring falls ; 
’Tis quiet alone that teems with sorrow. 
Agam. 710 (Anstice). 


’Tis true that justice oft is found 
The smoke-dimmed cottage walls around, 
Shedding her purest light. 
In gilded palaces, where gain 
Leaves on its master’s hand a stain, 
She speeds her holy flight, 
Disdainful stalking by, 
In sullen majesty, 
Nor smiles on wealth that bears thy stamp, Iniquity! 


Nor now delighted will he trace 

Her statue’s imitative grace ; 

The dull cold stone may ill supply 

The living richness of her eye; 

The dream with fancy’s coloring warm, 

Departs an unsubstantial form, 

Glides through the arms that fain would clasp. 

And mocks the lover’s eager grasp, 

Then spreads aloft its airy wings, 

That wait on slumber’s wanderings. 
Agam. 409 (Anstice). 


playing its natural instinct for blood, in- 


Tlapavra 8 ehOew ets "Teov w6w 
héyorp’ dv podvnpa piv vnrvivov yanavas, 


Bride of Paris, such art thou, 
To Ilium when thy venturous prow, 


troduces the subjoined description of 
Helen on her arrival at Troy: 
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First bore thee o’er the ocean brine, 
What melting loveliness was thine? 
A spirit like the breathless calm 

When summer’s gentle air is balm ; 
Eyes darting many a tender glance, 


An unassuming elegance ; 


Whose quiet charms new beauty lent 
To grace each zostly ornament. 

Love’s very flower whose bloom invites, 
Yet stings the gazer it delights. 


The following lines from the Acamem- 
NON, are part of the prophetic wailings 
of Cassandra before entering the palace to 
meet the death which she knows is there 
prepared for her. The poet has previ- 
ously represented her pouring forth 
broken lamentations for her country’s 
fall, mingled with forebodings of her 
own impending fate, and that of the 


Agam, 700, 


/ 


victor whose triumph she decked. The 
Chorus struck with awe at these indistinct 
presages of calamity to their monarch, 
have questioned her further, but com- 
plained of the obscurity of her answers, 
In reply, she alludes to the horrors that 
in preceding generations had desolated 
and devoted to the avenging powers the 
royal mansion of the Tantalide. 


KALZANAPA. 


oP: a ’ ees s_93 , 
Kai pnv 6 Wonspds ovKir’ éx kadvpparwv 
‘éorat dedopxws veoydpov vipdns Oukny 


o- . P 
Aaprrpos & éotxev nArov moos avrédas. 


CASSANDRA, 


No longer then shall the oracular strain 
Look dimly forth from ’neath dark shrouding words, 
Like a bride muffled in her nuptual veil ; 
Full into light it dashes, like the blast, 
The mighty western blast,* impetuously 
Bursting upon the day-springs f the East. 
Beneath it like successive billows borne, 
Crimes and calamities wash into light, 


Each direr than the first. 


Ha! speak I now 


Enigmas? Bear ye witness to my words, 

With which I follow, hound-like on the track 

Of the evil deeds committed long ago. 

There is a choir that ne’er forsakes this roof 
Symphonious, not euphonious, for its notes 

Are not of good. <A band of wassailers 

Drunk and made bold with draughts of human blood! 
A band of sister Furies holds this house, 


Hard—hard to be dislodged. To the doomed walls 
Close clinging loud they hymn the original crime, 
Then loathingly reject the name of him 

Who trampled on a brother’s marriage bed. 

Miss I my mark, or do my words strike home ? 
Wilt call me now “false prophet, vagabond, 

On thy oath attest 

My knowledge of this house’s ancient crimes 


Wretched impostor ?” 





*The translation here is expanded into what seems the full’ meaning of the original. Adschylus 
alludes to the west wind, which he elsewhere in this Play calls the Ze)voos yryas. 
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We now turn to the famed Chorus in 
the (prpus Cotonevs of Sophocles, 
where he sings the glory of Athens, and 
celebrates the sweet scenery of his native 
district. When reading it, we seem to 
hear the tuneful yet sad voice of the 
nightingale hidden in the dark green ivy 
and the clustering vine purpled with 
fruit, beneath whose shade sports the 
young Dionysus, surrounded by a revel 
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rout of nymphs, his young nurses. Our 
feet press the crocus and the narcissus, 
and our ears are soothed by the mur- 
murs of the glassy Cephisus. There is, 
in the original, a fresh beauty and a 
natural grace in the description of the 
sacred grove, and an earnest sublimity in 
the poet’s praises of his country, to which 
few compositions, ancient or modern, can 
furnish a parallel. 


XOPOL 


Evermov geve, racde Wo 


pas tkou Ta iV ptaen yas "éxavia 


Tov apyfira 


odrwvby ’év’, 


& Acyera pevoperat, &c., &c. 


Srropue I. 


Stranger, earth’s fairest dwelling place 
In this region far renowned, 

For its coursers’ generous race, 
White-soiled Coloneus, thou hast found, 

Here the melodious nightingale 

Oft repeats her mournful tale 

Mid these copses greenly springing, 

To the dark-leaved ivy clinging ; 

Or ’neath that sacred foliage veiled 
Where thousand blossoms spring, 

In vain by fiercest noon assailed, 
Or the sweeping tempest’s wing. 

The reveler Dionysus loves 
To tread this mossy sod, 

While ’mid the bands of Nymphs he roves 
That nursed the infant God. 


AnTIsTROPHE I, 


Here, ’neath the dew-drops fair and free 
Blooms the narcissus clustering wild, 
The ancient coronal for thee, 
Great Ceres, and thy goddess child. 
Here the golden crocus beams ; 
Nor ever fail the sleepless streams 
That feed Cephisus’ silvery tides. 
Still o’er the meads the river glides, 
And sheds with fertilizing power 
Verdure and wealth around, 
Bedewing with his purest shower 
The deep and level ground. 
Nor do the Muses’ circling feet 
Abhor this gentle plain, 
Nor is it the least chosen seat 


Of Aphrodite’s reign. 


Srropue II. 


Not in the fertile lands that smile 
Fair Asia’s regions o’er, 

Nor in the mighty Dorian isle 
Where Pelops reigned of yore, 


Vor. XXIV.—5 
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Flourishes the sacred plant 
That loves our favor’d soil, 
Whose fruit is earth’s spontaneous grant, 
Unsought by human toil. 
The olive, dread of hostile spears, 
Which not the wrath of youthful years 
Nor stern commands of skilful age, 
Shall e’er destroy with wasting rage. 
For the all-seeing care of Jove 
Forbids that sacred stem to die, 
And fair Athené from above 
Bends o’er its growth her azure eye. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


There is a loftier praise for thee 
City, mistress of the land, 


Thee a mighty Deity, 


Hath gifted with unsparing hand. 
Gallant coursers are thy boast, 

Skilled t? obey their lord’s behest ; 
Favoring seas wash round thy coast, 

With deep and sheltering heavens blest, 
Son of Saturn, Neptune, King, 
’Tis from thee these glories spring ; 
Here thou first didst teach the steed 
To feel the bit control his speed ; 
Here far and fast the briny tide 

Is whitened by the dashing oar, 
While swiftly as the Nereids glide 

Bounds the ship ’mid ocean’s roar! 


One more selection from Sophocles and 
we are done, ‘The Greek, living in a 
sunny land, where the light of day is so 
bountifully shed abroad, was naturally a 
worshipper of the external face of Nature, 
The Greek displayed an ardent love for 
the Sun, as if he were a familiar friend. 
When his rays were observed, the Greek 
exclaimed, Ege’ gud’ nce!—** Come forth, 
beloved Sun!” The Sun was to him an 
emblem of glory and fertility. In the 
gladness of their temperament they asked 
only that the skies should shine above 
them, and the seas sparkle at their feet. 


They basked in the sunny air while life 
continued, and when they were obliged 
to depart from this world, the chief terror 
of “the gloomy Hades”’ is, that its fields 
are unvisited by those beams which had 
shed such cheerful beauty about their 
earthly homes. To the God of Day, 
therefore, they turned to utter their last 
farewell ; and the personages of Grecian 
poetry seem to linger with the same re- 
luctance, as if they were parting from 
those who claimed them as earthly kin- 
dred.* We hear this in the mournful 
tones of Antigone, when she exclaims:— 


Farewell, my friends! my countrymen, farewell ! 
Here on her last sad journey you behold 

The poor Antigone : for never more 

Shall I return, or view the light of day. 

The hand of death conducts me to the shore 


Of dreary Acheron. 


Sophocles, Antica. 750. 





*Coleridge’s Intro. Greek Classical Poets, page 27. St. John’s Hellenes, page 341. Kip’s Early 


Con. Christ., p. 93. 
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And to contrast with the womanly 
tenderness of Antigone the more manly 
language of Azax, it is thus that the 
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hero concludes his apostrophe to the ob- 
jects he was leaving, before he dies by 
his own sword :— 


And thou, O Sun! who drivest the flaming car 
Along the vaulted sky ; when thou shalt see 
My native soil, O! stop thy golden reins; 

Tell the sad story to my hapless sire, 

And my afflicted mother; when she hears 

The mournful tale, her grief will fill the land 
With dreadful lamentations: but ’tis vain 

To weep my fate! the business must be done! 
O Death! look on me, Death! I come to thee ; 
Soon shall we meet: But thee, O glorious Day, 
Present and breathing round me, and the car 
Of the sweet Sun, thou never shalt again 


Receive my greeting ! 


Henceforth time is sunless, 


And day a thing that is not! Braurirut Licur! 
Sophocles, Asax, 796. 


Washington, Pa. 
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A NEW-YEAR’S-DAY ADVENTURE. 


It was New-Year’s-Day. The night be- 
fore I had been merry-making with my 
friends, and had probably taken too much 
champagne. The consequence was, that 
while all around me seemed happy I was 
anything else, and felt like insulting the 
first human being who should have the 
temerity to wish me a “Happy New 
Year’’—in other words, I had the blues. 
I kept my room during the greater part 
of the morning, growling and grumbling 
until called upon to entertain three or 
four friends who casually “dropped in” 
to see me ostensibly, but in reality to im- 
bibe spiritual comfort from thick-bot- 
tomed tumblers, ever and anon replen- 
ished from a decanter, which on such oc- 
casions was brought from its shelf in the 
closet for that purpose. This time there 
was along with said decanter a pitcher of 
apple toddy—a fine soul-reviving bever- 
age, made, reader, as you are aware—at 
least you ought to be—of (mainly) whis- 
key and roasted apples. And it came to 
pass, that when the friends had seen the 
bottom of the pitcher, from the inside, 
they departed, leaving me alone and feel- 
ing much better. So I resolved to dress 


and call upon a certain young Jady— 
handsome and entertaining of course— 
for what business had I with any other ? 
People said that I had designs upon her 
her heart; and now, that many years 
have elapsed since that time, and—I 
write it with a sigh—she has become 
another’s, and like myself—though in a 
much greater ratio—grown old and ugly, 
I confess there was some foundation for 
the report. But no matter, I called on 
her that morning. Here let me say that 
she was at that time staying in town with 
an aunt, her father’s residence being 
about five miles in the country. I reached 
the door in rather a light-hearted as well 
as a light-headed state, rang the bell and 
was shown into the parlor. She presently 
made her appearanee, looking, I thought, 
more beautiful, lovely, and of course 
lovable, than ever; but I am not goine to 
say any more on that head. In those 
days, egg-nog, hot whiskey-punch, appie- 
toddy (the writer has some of the last 
mentioned comforter of the inner man 
now within reach, it being one of the few 
things of this world for which he still 
entertains an especial regard) and other 
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beverages of like ilk were on such oc- 
casions always in readiness. After the 
usual salutations had been passed and 
some remarks made about the weather, 
the gayety of the season, sleigh-rides, 
balls, &c., &c,; the conversation changed 
to something like the following:— 

“Mr. B., Ihave been trying my hand 
at making egg-nog, and believing you to 
be a judge, I should like to have your 
opinion as to whether I have succeeded. 
Will you have some ?” 

“Certainly ; and I have no doubt of its 
being excellent; in fact I cannot see how 
it can possibly be otherwise, if you had 
anything to do at all in its creation.” 

“Perhaps,” said she, moving towards 
the door, ‘you had better defer the ex- 
pression of your opinion until you have 
tasted it.” 

She went out and in a few moments 
returned, followed by Booker (supposed 
to be a descendant of Ham) bearing a 
tray, on which was a tureen containing 
the article in question, together with 
cake, glasses, &c. I was soon helped by 
one of the fairest of hands to a glass of 
the aforesaid egg-nog, and when I had 
tasted thereof, I had not the least hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it excellent. Rea- 
der, this narrative may not be all true, 
but the last word in the preceding sen- 
tence was truthfully applied. This was 
indeed a “ Happy New Year” to me. 
How could it be otherwise, sitting there 
before the fire talking to the idol of my 
heart? But such happiness lasts not 
forever. Booker came to the door and 
called my fair entertainer. She excused 
herself, requesting me to sit still; and 
saying she would return directly, left me 
to my own reflections, I leaned back in 
the rocking-chair, lost in a reverie. 

* * * * % * 

The winter was past and happy earth 
had again donned her gay green dress. 
My own Fanny and I were engaged. 
How it happened that she had ever 
fancied, admired, loved me, I could not 
tell. For, in my ‘“ youth’s summer,” I 
was what may be termed a wild boy, en- 
dowed with few qualities calculated to 
win either the admiration or esteem of 
my associates, The pet of indulgent 
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parents, I had never been subject to 
much restraint. Imperious and over- 
bearing in my nature and disposition— 
very often morose, seldom forgetting or 
forgiving an injury, and never caring 
whether I pleased any one or not. I was 
generally disliked by the boys at school— 
though 1 had one or two warm friends 
ameng them—and at the same time 
envied; for I always stood high in my 
class, and in that behalf had the respect 
of my teachers. Saturdays—being holi- 
days—I either spent alone in hunting, 
fishing, or sailing if the weather was 
fine, if not I remained at home reading 
that species of literature known as “ Yel- 
low Cover.” Sometimes, however, I 
would take up more instructive books. 
At the age of sixteen I entered at 
College, and in three years graduated 
not without honor. While at college I 
learned, among other things, to love— 
a spree; and was fond of company for 
that purpose but no other. It was dur- 
ing the winter following my return that 
the little incident above narrated occur- 
red, and my reason for relating it will 
fully appear hereafter. 

I said I was engaged. My father was 
bitterly opposed to the match, but I never 
could divine his reason, nor do I know at 
this day. Nor were her friends favora- 
bly disposed towards it. I might have 
eloped with her, but then this thought 
would occur: What if the parents on 
both sides should refuse to forgive us? I 
knew my father never would, for a great 
part of my disposition was inherited from 
him. What could I do in such a case? 
Not yet of age—without the means of 
making a living for myself; but I could 
not endure the thought of waiting a year 
and a half with the object of my affection 
forever in my sight. I knew that when 
I became of age I would come into the 
possession of considerable property, but 
I could not wait. I resolved to try my 
father once more—if he would not con- 
sent I would ask him to let me travel for 
a year or two. He would do neither. In 
that self same hour I was walking down 
street in no amiable state of mind, 
thinking what next to do, when passing 
a lottery office I saw in the window, pla- 
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carded in large letters, the following: 
“Splendid Scheme—Lottery on the Ha- 
vana Plan—Capital Prize $50,000 ; 1 of 
$40,000; 1 of $30,000; 1 of $20,000. 
Draws at 12 to-day. Tickets $10. Shares 
in proportion.” No harm in trying my 
luck, thought I. Looked at my watch, 
it was then half-past eleven. Went in 
and purchased a quarter of a ticket. 
Walked down the street; then up again. 
The lottery had drawn—elbowed my way 
through the crowd of anxious customers 
and found that I had drawn a prize of 
$5000. Gave fifteen per cent. to get it 
discounted immediately. Rolled the bills 
up, put them in my pocket and went 
home by the nearest way. Did I tell any 
one of my good luck? Not I. Got to 
my room and began todeliberate. Could 
come to no conclusion. Thought of 
Fanny. Now we could be married in 
spite of the opposition of our respective 
parents. Then I began to have some 
scruples about it, and had a presentiment 
that some misfortune would happen to 
relieve me of my wealth acquired in such 
amanner. For want of something better 
to do I took my favorite poet, Byron, in 
my hand and began reading “ Lara.” 
My mind was made up in an instant. I 
resolved to take that hero for a model, 
and roam through other climes until my 
money was gone. I would tell no one 
whare I was going, nor should my friends 
hear of me at all during my absence; 
and made my arrangements accordingly. 

The next day I sat to have my portrait 
taken, ordered several suits of clothes 
and made the other necessary prepara- 
tions, and in two weeks was ready for my 
wanderings. I told the artist who took 
my portrait to send it home to my sister 
when it was finished, and paid him for it. 
I bought a couple of trunks which I 
packed at my tailor’s on the day before 
my intended departure, with orders to 
give them in charge to the person whom 
I should send afterthem. The steamboat 
was to leave before daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning. That evening I rode 
out to bid my lady-love farewell. Found 
her at home, alone; told her of my in- 
tentions, exhorted her to be true for five 
years, and if at the end of that time I 
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did not return to consider me dead. I 
further told her to communicate nothing 
I had said to any one. There were tear 
shed on both sides, but they were un 
availing; my mind was made up, and 
could be changed about as easy as a 
hundred dollar bill on a broken bank— 
pardon the horrid pun, reader, for it is 
seldom I transgress in that way. We 
kissed each other perhaps for the last 
time, and I mounted my horse and gal- 
loped down the road. Went to my room 
for the purpose of making my final pre- 
parations, which consisted chiefly in 
writing directions as to the disposal of 
the personal property I was about to 
leave. My heart smote me when I 
thought of my sister, but I nerved my- 
self against its reproofs. I went down 
stairs to take a last look at the portrait 
of my mother, who had been dead many 
years. The picture appeared to look 
upon me with an expression I cannot de- 
scribe; it seemed to bode no good to the 
step I was about to take, and I confess 
my resolution was somewhat shaken—it 
tottered, but fell not. 

During the remainder of the night I 
slept as soundly as ever I did in my life. 
Next morning’s sunrise found me taking 
a last lingering look at my native town 
from the deck of the steamboat that 
was bearing me away. Each familiar 
object, as I gazed upon it, seemed to say, 
“look well, you shall never see me more.” 

Before the end of the third day I was 
in New York, and learning that the fine 
clipper ship “Eudora” was to sail the 
day following, for Liverpool, I engaged 
a passage inher. Went to the Bank, 
arranged my money-matters, and at the 
appointed time was on board. My wan- 
derings had begun. There were thirteen 
passengers besides myself—five of them 
ladies; but I kept myself aloof from them 
all, speaking to no one unless they spoke 
to me, and then in such a manner as not 
to invite an attempt at forming an ac- 
quaintance. The Eudora was a fine, 
staunch, fast-sailing clipper of -—— tons 
burthen, with a cargo of flour, bacon and 
sugar. During the first few days out we 
had fine weather, but on the seventeenth 
day since leaving port, and when within 
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two days sail of the coast of Ireland, the 
barometer indicated a storm. Up to this 
time we had been favored with a stiff 
breeze from the 8. W. W., which changed 
to an irregular succession of light winds 
from the S. E. I was rather gratified 
than otherwise at the prospect of a storm, 
but I afterwards had enough of it, as the 
sequel will show. Orders were given to 
take in sail, but the word was scarcely 
uttered before the ship was struck by a 
squall, It lasted scarcely three minutes, 
but that three minutes nearly did the 
business for us. The mainmast went by 
the board, and every rag of canvas that 
had not been taken in was torn to ribbons. 
For a few minutes succeeding there was 
a dead calm. Then came thunder, light- 
ning and rain, with such a storm as is 
seldom witnessed. The remaining masts 
were cut away, and in clearing the wreck 
every boat was stove or lost, and the ship 
was an unmangeable hulk, drifting at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. When 
the squall first struck seven of the crew 
were aloft, five of whom were lost over- 
board, but one of them was rescued, 
having caught hold of a rope thrown 
him. Five of the crew, among whom 
were the first mate and three of the pas- 
sengers, were subsequently, at different 
times, washed overboard by the heavy 
seas, which constantly broke over the 
vessel, and drowned. Night came on, 
and the storm continued with all its fury 
until about eleven o’clock, when it began 
gradually to abate and by morning ceased. 
The pumps were tried, and to the joy of 
ali the ship, was found to be leaking very 
little. Our hope was now, that some 
vessel would discover and take us off. At 
noon we found ourselves in a strong cur- 
rent, bearing us N. N. E. at the rate of 
seven knots an hour. No sail appeared. 
At the end of three days we saw some 
islands, and a reckoning being taken, 
showed us to he nearly under the 68th 
parallel of North latitude and 5° East 
longitude from Greenwieh. I noticed 
the captain looked troubled and soon 
divined the cause when I reflected on our 
whereabouts. We were on the coast of 
Norway, and in the vicinity of the 
dreaded Maelstram. When this fact be- 
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came generally known there ensued a. 
scene such as I hope never again to wit- 
ness. Wailing cries for hopeless help, 
prayers and curses, mingled with the roar 
of the vortex we were approaching. There 
were some who uttered no sound; but 
the pale face and bloodless lip told of a 
despair never felt the secondtime. I saw 
my end was near but uttered not a word. 
A morbid curiosity took possession of me 
to see what no one has ever seen and 
been spared to tell of. I lashed myself— 
I know not why—to the bowsprit. We 
were now fairly within the circle—a mo- 
ment and all would be over. A glance 
upward showed a revolving wall of water 
widening towards the top; below, the 
termination of this awful funnel was lost 
in an impenetrable mist. My head swam— 
the blood chilled in my veins. I felt that 
the bowsprit had parted from the ship— 
a shriek—a crash—darkness came before 
my eyes and I knew no more. 
* “ % * * 

My senses returned, but where was I? 
I opened my eyes. I was still lashed to 
the bowsprit, but instead of being in the 
water it was moving at a rapid rate, 
through what seemed to be the atmos- 
phere, towards what I took to be the 
earth. Again my destruction seemed in- 
evitable, for when the timber struck I 
knew it would be shivered to a thousand 
splinters and I mashed to a jelly. But 
my time was not yet come. I felt a jar 
and again was senseless. I do not know 
how long I remained in that condition. 
When I recovered I found that the bow- 
sprit had stuck, switch-end first, in an 
alluvial soil, into which it had penetrated 
about thirty feet and stood upright. 

“Ha! you’re there, are you? Will 
you come down, or wait till I bring you? 
I would advise you to come immediately,” 
said a gruff voice. 

I looked in the direction whence the 
sound came and saw sitting on a small 
mound a man—yes, a man, but such a 
man. He was, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained by actual measurement, just thir- 
teen feet three inches in height and well- 
proportioned. He had long black hair 
on his head reaching half-way down his 
back, and a flowing beard of nearly the 
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same length; dark eyes, Roman nose, 
rather thick lips and fair complexion, 
though somewhat sun-burnt. In one 
hand he held a whetstone and in the 
other a knife which he was sharpening. 
This sight, however, did not much dis- 
turb me, for I began to believe I bore a 
charmed life; so I answered with the 
utmost coolness his suggestion, ‘I would 
advise you to come immediately,” in this 
wise : 

“The devil you would! Do you charge 
anything for the advice ?” 

“No, but if you don’t see fit to de- 
scend I will be under the necessity of 
bringing you down, probably not as gently 
as you might wish.” 

“There is no need of that, for I do not 
feel particularly in love with my present 
situation. I feel hungry—have you any- 
thing eatable.” 

“Not just now, but unless I am much 
mistaken I will presently have something 
very nice,” 

I must confess that this reply did not 
make me feel very comfortable. It was 
more the manner of his expression, the 
peculiar tone of his voice, than the mere 
words he uttered, that gave rise to 
anticipations rather unpleasant. The 
sight of the knife, the edge of which he 
was now feeling, gave me a disagreeable 
sensation in the region of the throat. 
However, I came down, hoping that my 
star of good luck was still in the ascend- 
ant. He approached me much in the 
same manner I would have walked to 
pick up a squirrel which my gun had 
brought down. I thought of running, 
but felt too weak; moreover, he would 
have soon picked me up had I been 
in the best condition for that exercise, 
He took me by the arm, saying: 

“Where did you come from and what 
did you come here for?” 

“The last place of which I have any 
definite recollection is the neighborhood 
of the Maelstrom, on the coast of Nor- 
way. Came here because I could go no- 
where else.” 

‘“* Maelstrom !—Coast of Norway !— 
Guess I have made the same trip once 
myself. Never heard the names before 
though. Come with me. I have been 
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thinking (what a nice supper you'll make, 
mused I,) of abandoning my first inten- 
tion, which was to eat you, for perhaps 
the better course, which is to let you live 
that you may be a companion for me in 
my lonely exile. How do you like the 
idea ?”” 

“That,” said I, “depends altogether 
on how you intend to treat me, If you 
intend to make me your companion and 
an equal, I cannot but say I am pleased 
with it; but if Iam to be your slave I 
would advise you to eat me; at least I 
would much prefer it.” 

“Tf I mistake not, I said ‘companion,’ 
I have no use at all for a slave and not 
much desire for a companion. But you 
can have your choice. It is a long time 
that I have been alone, and I am now 
somewhat reconciled to it.” 

By this time we had reached the place 
of his abode, which was a house built of 
hewn logs, situated at the base of a rocky 
hill, It only had one room, properly so 
called, which was entered by two doors 
opposite each other. By one of these we 
entered; the other opened into a cave 
which extended about thirty feet under 
the rock, This cave was about twelve 
feet wide at the opening and about twenty 
feet in height, gradually diminishing by 
the roof sloping downwards until where 
it terminated the space between the 
ceiling, if such the natural rock may be 
called, and the floor was about ten feet. 
In one end of the house was a large fire- 
place with chimney built of irregular 
stones and mud. The whole had a very 
ancient appearance. Near the house was 
a spring of very clear cool water. I sat 
down upon a rude looking bench, while 
my host busied himself in preparing 
some supper, which consisted of fish, 
birds and fruit, such as I had never 
seen before. The dress of this person 
was simple but singular, consisting of a 
sort of robe made of the inner bark of a 
tree, known only in that land, lined on 
the inside with what appeared to be the 
skin of a species of mole. It seemed to 
be one piece with three holes cut or woven 
in it for the head and arms, reaching to 
his knees and confined at the waist by a 
belt, in which he carried a large knife, 
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before spoken of, that much resembled a 
modern corn-cutter. I had been thinking 
of his last remark to me, and became 
anxious to know more about him, so I 
broke the silence by a question. 

“How long have you been here ?” 

“Ever since the flood—just five thou- 
sand years to day. You look surprised 
but that is the exact time; your chro- 
nologists are not right. I had been wait- 
ing for you, intending to celebrate this 
anniversary by making a meal of you. 
You are one of the descendants of Noah, 
who, with his family, were the only good 
people on the earth. I was next to them 
the least wicked, (no wonder the world 
was flooded, thought I,) not quite good 
enough to be saved, nor wicked enough 
to incur the Divine wrath, (I rather 
doubted that last remark but said noth- 
ing). In lieu thereof I was sent here to 
live forever, with the benefit of a chance 
to repent before the final overthrow of 
everything created. In a dream I was 
told that just five thousand years after my 
arrival here there would come one from 
the upper earth, and that my salvation, 
or everlasting perdition, depended on the 
manner in which I should treat him. 
You are that person. You will have the 
privilege of visiting the upper earth 
every five years, but only in the spirit. 
Your body will remain with me as a 
pledge of your return.” 

“Five years! that is a long time,” 
quoth I. 

“Not so long as five thousand,” he 
answered. 

Supper over, I fell asleep. It is use- 
less to detail all that passed in the next 
five years. I found the life i led a pleas- 
ant one, but, as here, subject to its evils. 
Our time was spent in hunting and fish- 
ing, which may seem very fine, but as 
our implements for such pursuits were 
few and rude it was a task, and besides 
it was a necessity. We passed a great 
deal of time, too, in talk, which was ex- 
ceedingly interesting to both parties, as 
each had a great many things to tell the 
other. I learned from my friend that the 
blue sky above us was nothing but the 
ocean, through which the sun, moon and 
stars were seen as distinctly as we see 
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them from upper earth. He could not 
tell what the language of mankind was 
before the flood, but remembered every- 
thing else perfectly. He said it came 
natural for him to address me in the 
words he used; and that he expected a 
reply in the same language. He told me 
that it was my unheard of coolness alone 
that saved me from the gridiron and him- 
self from perdition. That being tired of 
and dissatisfied with his situation, he felt 
in a bad humor on that day, and had 
made up his mind to eat me. 
+ * * * * 

Five years had passed. The time for 
my long-looked-for visit to my home had 
arrived, but I cannot say that I felt ex- 
tremely happy in the anticipation. I 
I knew not how I would find things— 
who were living or who were dead. I 
knew that all must have changed. Five 
years does a vast deal of work. Changes 
which appear of small moment to those 
among whom they have taken place, 
impress themselves upon a returning 
absentee with a force that he alone can 
appreciate. A thousand different views 
of once familiar things presented them- 
selves to my speculative mind. Each 
revolution of thought, like another turn 
of the Kaleidoscope, showed a variation. 
Sometimes I fancied changes for the 
better, sometimes for the worse, had taken 
place. Hope and fear—a hope that those 
whom I had left forever were smiling in 
happiness—a fear that sad reverses had 
chilled and withered the sunny smiles 
which once beamed around my youthful 
days—struggled for the mastery. I knew, 
ingrate as I was, that there had been 
many tears shed for me; far more than 
my memory deserved. I bitterly re- 
proached myself for what I had done, 
though repentance could not avail me 
now. Here I was, and here doomed to 
stay, until the sea should give up its 
dead. I knew that my quinquennial 
visits would, after two or three, lose their 
charm. Perhaps after the one now in 
contemplation I would never care to make 
another to the upper earth. I could 
easily imagine such a state of things, but 
dared not think of it. I could make but 
few of those visits before all that once 
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was dear to me would be so no more. 
The damp earth would hold the once 
cherished forms, and Time would soon 
cast upon the hearts of those who sur- 
vived the shadow of forgetfulness—a few 
brief years and the last would have fol- 
lowed; but the baleful light of memory 
would remain with me forever. A few 
more, and the “halls where my youth 
was cherished” would have fallen to de- 
cay. The trees, beneath whose foliage I 
had often stretched my limbs, and from 
whose cool shadow I gazed upon the blue 
sky above me and watched the fleecy 
clouds as silently and ghost-like they 
spread their snowy sails to the summer 
air and fled away, unconscious that their 
forms were mirrored in the broad bosom 
of the river, where the dancing ripples 
seemed, with outstretched arms, to follow 
the breeze as it was leaving them to 
dally with the flowers in the meadow. 
Where I had indulged in many an idle 
but heavenly day-dream, linking fancy 
unto fancy like flowers in a wreath which 
withered while they glowed—gracious 
me! what am I about? Speaking of the 
trees; they, too, would perish by the 
hand of some one who could not know 
them as I had. Yes, all would change. 
My life, up to this time, had been rather 
a pleasant one. Now it promised to be a 
hell. No, I would not make my contem- 
plated visit. These thoughts inspired 
me with a dread—a horror of a return. 

I was sitting upon a stone by the door, 
when my companion came and asked if I 
was ready to go. I told him I prefered 
not to go. I looked in his face and it had 
all the expression of a demon’s, who was 
pleased at the prospect of some new an- 
guish he was about to inflict upon an 
enemy. I was surprised, for heretofore 
he had always treated me in the kindest 
manner. He said that there was for me 
no choice, I knew not what power he 
had over me, so I replied that he might 
do his worst—kill me if he chose, but go, 
I would not. Yellow lights danced and 
flickered before my eyes—my head grew 
dizzy—I felt a ringing in my ears—I 
staggered and fell, and darkness came 
between me and outward things. A 
numbness pervaded my whole frame. I 


felt the numbness. I tried to cry out— 


to raise my hand—to shut my eyes, but 
could not. The blood seemed to rush 
from my limbs and freeze around my 
heart. Nightmare would have been a 
pleasure compared with the tortures I 
then endured. I fondly imagined that 
death would soon relieve me; but no, I 
heard the voice of him I now cursed as a 
fiend, saying: 

“You can now have your choice, either 
to remain in that state of torment for- 
ever, or make your journey to the upper 
earth and return to live as before. There 
is only one way by which you can be re- 
leased from your torment, which is by 
your spirit leaving your body under the 
promise that you will go to the upper 
earth and return at my bidding. I will 
give you five seconds to say yes or no.” 

I counted one, two, three, four, yes! 
A radiant, soft, mellow, beautiful light 
came before my eyes. A delicious sen- 
sation pervaded my whole frame. A 
sense of lightness, which I-am unable to 
describe, I felt. Without effort I stood 
up. I was the spirit freed from its clay. 
I looked downward and saw my body 
still on the ground, but it was what we 
call dead. I retained its form with all 
its attributes. Could hear, see, feel, 
think. There, too, was he whom I 
considered now my evil genius. He 
spoke to me: 

“You must depart immediately, for 
the morning is far advanced. In one 
hour you must return; if you do not 
your head shall be severed from your 
body, which then you can enter no more, 
and your restless spirit will neyer again 
find peace. Whatever pains I may in- 
flict on your body here you will feel, no 
matter where you may be. Take this 
bud—it will open suddenly and immedi- 
ately when the hour has expired and then 
begin quickly to fade. If you are not 
here while its bloom is still fresh eternal 
wretchedness will be your doom. Now 
depart. Go where you see the blue hills 
rising in the distance and ascend the 
highest of them, turn your face west- 
ward and for the rest be guided by your 
inclination,” 

I followed his directions; reached the 
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summit of the hill and turned my face 
towards the West. A thick white mist 
closed around me, and the next thing of 
which I was conscious was my presence 
in my native town; but oh, how changed ! 
I saw in what was a cornfield when I left 
my home to wander, but which was now 
the suburbs of a large and flourishing 
town, a house, neatly built, but not a 
large one, the appearance of which indi- 
cated that its owner was a person of 
taste. I immediately felt an irresistible 
and unaccountable desire to enter it. As 
I drew near I heard the sound of ladies’ 
voices. The front door was open and 
my invisible self walked in. There was 
my gentle sister with my quondam lady- 
love and a lady whom I had never seen. 
On the wall hung the portraits of my 
parents, one of a gentleman whom I had 
never known, and also the veritable por- 
trait of myself mentioned in the first 
part of this sketch. The ladies were dis- 
cussing the merits of the several like- 
nesses. I learned from what they said 
that my father’s had been taken only a 
week since, and inferred therefrom that 
he was still alive. The unrecognised 
was that of the husband of my sister. 
They had been married two years, and 
this was their residence. This was next 
the theme of discussion. Mine came 
next. - Could they have seen me then 
they would have discovered a very great 
change in my appearance. 


“Years had rolled on and fast they speed away 
To those that wander, as to those that stay.” 


But I was not in a situation to be seen. 

“Is that a true likeness?” said the 
strange lady. 

“ Perfect,” said my sister. 

“ Faultless,”’ said Fannie. 

* And you say it is five years since he 
left?” 

‘‘ Yes, and we have never heard of him 
since. Father made the most diligent 
inquiry as to the direction he took. All 
investigation proved fruitless, save that 
he was traced to New York. There was 


‘have a feeling that he still lives. 
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a ship sailed thence for Liverpool the day 
after his arrival in that city. The ship 
has never been heard of since. We do 
not, cannot know, but it is likely he was 
on board of her and lost with all the rest. 
Our reason for thinking so is, that father 
met a gentleman, some of whose relatives 
took passage in the same vessel and were 
lost with her. He said that he noticed a 
young man going on board just before 
she sailed, but not sufficiently to give any 
definite description. We have long ago 
given him up as lost. Yet sometimes I 
But 
when I consider that so long a time has 
elapsed and neither a token nora trace of 
his whereabouts has been discovered, I 
give him up as lost and force home the 
conviction that we will see him on earth 
no more forever.” 

The eyes of my sister, as she said this, 
filled with tears, and I also saw tears 
gathering in the eyes of the other ladies— 
sympathetic I suppose. They fell fast 
and faster, and in a moment they were all 
sobbing. I stood riveted to the spot. The 
flower bloomed. 

“Look!” said the strange lady, and 
with the rest I looked towards my por- 
trait. ‘See! it has changed.” 

It had changed; and now represented 
me as I appeared on the day before I left 
my submarine residence. Fannie rose— 
looked—turned pale—screamed and fell 
ina swoon. I caught her in my arms. 
The flower was beginning to fade—I felt 
a knife cutting through my neck and the 
warm blood running down. All grew 
dark—then light—and—and—I awoke ! 

I had fallen asleep and Miss Fannie 
coming in, and catching me in that situ- 
ation, had approached me cautiously from 
behind, and placing her hands under my 
chin, had jerked my head back and waked 
me. 

“You are a pretty fellow to go to sleep 
in this way! Ihave not been gone five 
minutes.” 

“No? I thought it had been five years.” 

Nav Enos. 











































THE PENMAN’S RHYME. 
BY JAMES BARRON HOPE, 


Through this garret the keen winds hum, 
Yet still I must sit and think; 
For the bread of to-morrow must come 
By my labor with pen and ink: 
And whether it rain, or snow, 
By my pen I must win my bread ; 
And whether I’m willing or no, 
With aching or cloudy head, 
I still must sit and write 
By a handful of smould’ring coals, 
Tho’ the winds of the bitter night 
Creep in through the windows’ holes. 






Ah! little ye think who read 
The books which we penmen write 
How bitter it is indeed, 
To sit in the lonesome night— 
From a feverish dream to start— 
To work with a misty eye 
While the sounds of the city’s heart 
Grow still as the night drifts by. 
Alone to write ; not one laden cart 
To break the dream of the mighty mart! 








Ah Sirs! from the books of mark 
Which stand on your dusty shelves, 
There’s never a tale so dark 
As the lives of the men themselves 
Who wrote them—I care not when— 
Last month, or in days of old, 
For the mass of those very men 
Knew hunger, and want, and cold, 
While their patient lives oozed out— 
Oozed out at the pores of care: | 
For their readers: life’s revel and rout: 
For themselves, but a beggar’s fare. 






And yet there’s a payment which, 
I know ye will laugh to scorn— 

Yellow gold can but make you rich— 
Your fame is in plenty’s horn ; 

But in truth, is it not sublime— 
Aye! pause but a moment—think ! 
To launch on the mighty stream of Time 

In stately prose, or in dreamy rhyme, 
By the magic of pen and ink 
Argosies that never shall strand— 
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God’s sun-light on sail and spars ; 
To steer through an ocean grand 

As the sea of the silent stars ? 
And so I will work to night— 

Will sit so long as I can, 
Will patiently sit and write 

And envy no richer man, 





Gritors Cable. 


The New Year opens well with South- 
ern letters. There are gratifying evi- 
dences, in many quarters of our beauti- 
ful and genial section of the country, of 
a rich blossoming of thought, a quicken- 
ing of latent genius, a gushing forth of 
the bright waters of poetry from what 
has so long been thought a sterile and un- 
sympathising soil. A retrospect of the 
past year would not be without its pleas- 
ant assurances of high literary achieve- 
ment in “ The Sunny South,” yet the look 
out upon the coming time is promising of 
still better things. At the moment of 
writing, there occur to us several successes 
in authorship newly won, and several 
fresh enterprises very hopeful about to 
be inaugurated. Elsewhere in this num- 
ber we have mentioned Silverwood, a true 
story redolent of Virginia, which follows 
quickly upon the eclat of Mrs. Rives’ 
brilliant romance of European life. And 
we have the satisfaction of noting here, 
the appearance of the long-looked-for 
volume of poems from the pen of James 
Barron Hope, though as yet the book has 
not been presented to our actual senses. 
Having read it, however, in the proof- 
sheets, we are qualified to speak of its 
merits, and we shall not wait for its arri- 
val to give us the title-page as a text for 
our commentary. The longest poem in 
Mr. Hope’s collection, is entitled Leoni di 


Monota, and was first published in the 
pages of this Magazine, where also have 
appeared from time to time the greater 
number of his minor pieces, under the 
quaint pseudonym of the executor of the 
late Henry Ellen. The story is Italian, 
and is narrated with a very nervous sweep 
of the octo syllable verse, that facile form 
of poetic composition which is so apt to 
fall into a sing-song of commonplaces. 
The passion and pride which belong to 
the clime are brought out with vividness 
in the action of the characters, but the 
very success, which has attended the 
poet’s delineation of the men and women 
of another time and country, only en- 
hances our regret that he had not chosen 
a period more modern and a mise en scene 
more familiar, and thrown over the colo- 
nial society of his native State the moon- 
light fascination of his silver rhymes. 
The time has come for the poet to celebrate 
that grand old past that belongs to us, and 
which is just now sufficiently remote to 
be invested with the haze of romance, 
aud yet not so distant as to be out of the 
range of our sympathies. We commend 
to Mr. Hope such employment for his 
Muse, in the confidence that it will win 
for him the highest eminence in litera- 
ture. 

Of Mr. Hope’s smaller poems it must 
be said that they are quite unequal, some 
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being hardly worthy of reproduction in 
his volume, while others are so intense, 
so truthful, so stirring, so passionate, so 
tender in their humanity and so magnifi- 
cent in their lyric swell, that we do not 
know how to speak of them, without sub- 
jecting ourselves to the charge of partial 
extravagance. Three of these compo- 
sitions we recal with peculiar pleasure, 
each different from the others and pre- 
senting some striking excellence of the 
author. In the ‘‘ Three Summer Studies,” 
his impressibility to Nature, and his nice 
perception of her minuter aspects are 
wonderfully manifested ; ““A Sketch” of 
a young girl among the roses glows with 
the tints of a rich cabinet picture, and 
betrays a rare power of description; 
while the “Charge at Balaklava” rings 
with the clarion notes of the onset, and 
makes us thrill with the fierce excite- 
ments of battle and lament over its 
mournful issue. This latter production 
is far superior, in our judgment, to Ten- 
nyson’s Ode, and has been much admired 
in England. We trust Mr. Hope’s volume 
will be cordially received, and that the 
encouragement of public applause will 
stimulate the gifted author to yet loftier 
flights of song. 

We have read with some care the MS. 
of a new work of fiction, on the eve of 
publication, illustrative of Virginia his- 
tory, which, we think, will secure for the 
writer a large share of approbation— 
“Hansford, a Tale of Bacon’s Rebellion.” 
The authorship has been already an- 
nounced as belonging to St. George 
Tucker, a gentleman, as yet untried in 
efforts of sustained merit, but known for 
uncommon sprightliness of intellect. The 
-work is constructed upon the old-fashioned 
model of the Waverly Novels, being di- 
vided into convenient chapters with scraps 
from the old dramatists by way of motto 
to each, and the story alternates plea- 
santly between narrative and dialogue. 
We think it due to Mr. Tucker to say in 
advance, that the earlier chapters of his 
volume are the least happy portion of it, 
and that whoever shall lay the book 
down, deterred by the tardy movement of 
the opening from following the story to 
the denouement, will do the author a great 
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injustice and deprive himself of much 
real enjoyment. Three or four of the 
dramatis persone seem flesh and blood— 
Sir William Berkley, the relentless and 
vindictive Governor of the Colony, is de- 
picted with extraordinary power, and the 
author has taken, we think, the true view 
of his character, that of a chivalrous 
and even generous nature, embittered 
and perverted by an insane bigotry of 
loyalty. Bacon, the patriot-demagogue ; 
Hansford, the single-hearted and high- 
souled lover of his country and his mis- 
tress ; Col. Temple, the ancient cavalier— 
all these characters stand before us in 
fine relief, while encircled with the light 
of ruddy colonial firesides, the matronly 
form of Mrs. Temple, and graceful figure 
of the gentle Virginia, appear in remark- 
able freshness and verisimilitude. We 
must defer further notice of ‘“‘ Hansford” 
until it comes up ‘“‘on its second reading,” 
(a phrase which the Clerk of the House 
of Delegates will permit us to borrow for 
the occasion,) but we do not hesitate to 
say that we predict for the work a bril- 
liant success, and that we look to Mr. 
Tucker as the possible author of many 
charming novels to come, illustrative of 
our domestic annals, 

The new Southern monthly has at last 
a “local habitation and a name,” and 
will appear in March as “ Russell’s 
Magazine.” We have already expressed 
our full confidence in its able manage- 
ment, and the editors, Messrs. Carlisle 
and Hayne, have anticipated their labours 
by active efforts in behalf of the enter- 
prise. Mr. Hayne has been giving a 
course of lectures on Southern Literature, 
for the purpose of arousing the intel- 
lectual zeal of the Southern people, 
which have given an earnest of his emi- 
nent fitness for his difficult position. 
The Magazine will offer a. wide field for 
the display of his fine talents, and will 
be richly favored with the aroma of his 
poetic nature. We look for the first num- 
ber with impatience, and commend it 
once more to the hearty good will of our 
Virginia readers. 


A learned and valued correspondent, 
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(from whom we would gladly hear of- 
tener,) sends us the following :— 


To the Editor of the So. Lit. Messenger. 
Dear Sir: 


One of the most common quotations of 
our times is, 


‘* Dulce et natale solum,” 


to which, when it serves the speaker’s 
purpose, the rhyme is sometimes added, 


“Fine words, I wonder where he stole ’em.” 


It may be worth the space the correc- 
tion will occupy, to set this caustic dis- 


‘tich right, and label it with the author’s 


name. It isthe production of that prince 
of wit, and of pure English writers, the 
great Dean of St. Patrick, and constitutes 
the opening of some satirical stanzas 
upon Chief Justice Whitshed, famous as 
the bitter enemy, (for even that conferred 
fame) of Swift, and may be found at page 
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714 of the Ist volume of Swift’s works, 
Bohn’s edition, London, 1850. In the 
original, however, it reads as follows: 


“Libertas et natale solum,” &c., not “ Dulce.” 


This was the motto which Whitshed 
caused to be painted on his coach. 

And now that I have mentioned Swift, 
I may indulge myself in a line more, to 
express some surprise that while the crit- 
ics were hunting up Icelandic legends 
and Parisian bouts rimes, to fix the charge 
of plagiarism on those hideous verses of 
Hiawatha, they omitted to notice the 
many examples of the same style, in the 
Grub street poets of Swift’s time. Some 
of these the Dean transfixed with their 
own arrows, and has thus preserved for 
all time their name and peculiarities. 

Witness the following lampoon, ridicu- 
ling the style of Ambrose Phillips, and 
tell me if anything could be more per- 
niciously and perfectly Hiawathic: 


“ Now the active young attorneys 
Briskly travel on their journeys, 
Looking big as any giants, 

On the horses of their clients. 


* * ¥ * 


* * *% 


Brazen hilted—lately burnished, 

And with harness buckles furnished, 

And with boots so very greasy, 

And with saddles eke so easy, 

And with bridles fine and gay, 

Bridles borrowed for a day— 

Bridles destined far to roam, 

Ah! never, never, to come home! 

And with hats so very big, sir, 

And with powdered caps and wigs, sir, 

And with ruffles to be shown, 

Cambric ruffles not their own,” &e., &e., &e. 
(From the same volume, p. 631.) 


Petersburg, Dec. 24th, 1856. 





The following graceful verses, appro- 
priate to the holidays, deserve a wider 
circulation than that incident to Christ- 
mas-box literature. They were written 
by a friend of ours, to serve a very hum- 
ble purpose, which a bellman’s rhymes 


would have answered quite as well, and 
we transfer them to our columns that they 
may effect a higher one—that of touching 
the hearts of thousands of readers through- 
out the land: 


In the golden days of yore, 


Christmas bells 


Rang a peal, to call the poor 


To the hall; where squire and dame, 


Children too, 


Smiling, greeted all who came. 
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Thither every tenant sped, 
Eagerly, 
All were feasted, all were fed. 


Mingling there, a joyous throng, 
High and low, 
Chas’d the hours with mirth and song. 


Tlome returning o’er the wild, 
Every one 
Presents bore to wife and child. 


These, with eager eyes the whiles, 
At the door, 
Wait to welcome him with smiles, 


List we for those bells in vain, 
They are still ; 
They shall never ring again. 


Gone the master from the hall, 
And the dame, 
Sleep in earth, the children all. 


All are gone, the rich, the poor, 
And we know 
They shall visit us no more. 


But the memory of their deeds, 
Like a pray’r, 
For the poor and needy pleads. 


Think of these, the poor, who live 
Near thy door, 
And, as God hath bless’d thee, give ; 


Freely give, and on thy head, 
Like the dew, 
Heaven shall richest blessings shed. 


Then for thee will always ring 
Christmas bells, 
Sweeter than the notes of spring ; 


Sweeter than the voice of love, 
Or the tones 
Swelling from the harps above. 
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Avrora Leicnu. By Exizazera Barrett 
Brownine. New York: C. S. Fran- 
cis & Co. 1857. [From James Wood- 


house, 137, Main Street. 


Here is a volume of uncommon energy 
from the pen of a very remarkable wo- 
man. “Aurora Leigh,” is a novel in 
blank verse, into which the author tells 
us she has thrown her “highest convic- 
tions upon life and art,” and it will prob- 
ably be taken hereafter as the standard 
by which her true merits as a poet must 
be judged. Such judgment will place 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning foremost 
among the minds of the present age; 
and yet “ Aurora Leigh,” as a poem, is 
not pleasant reading. Rugged in the 
structure of its sentences, coarse, even to 
indelicacy, at times, in its language, the 
story occasionally kindles into poetry 
from the heat of the passion it embodies, 


but the object of the writer seems to have 
been to expose the shams and heartless- 
ness of society, rather than to interpret 
Nature or open up new wells of enjoy- 
ment in the edn heart. Passages from 
the work descriptive of scenery in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, might be given, which 
surpass any thing Mrs. Browning has be- 
fore written, and dialogues occur through- 
out of wonderful dramatic force, but we 
think we can discern everywhere the in- 
fluence of her husband upon her habits 
of thought and style of expression, an 
influence which has not been happy for her 
general popularity. We forbear present- 
ing any outline of the plot of “ Aurora 
Leigh,” and must content ourselves with 
quoting the following passages, which 
will give the reader a good idea of the 
manner of the whole. 

Here is a suddenly awakened reminis- 
cense of an old love: 


He bears down on me through the slanting years, 


The stronger for the distance. 


If he had loved, 


Ay, loved me, with that retributive face,— 

I might have been a common woman now, 

And happier, less known and less left alone ; 
Perhaps a better woman after all,— 

With chubby children hanging on my neck 

To keep me low and wise. Ah me, the vines 
That bear such fruit, are proud to stoop with it. 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand. 


The difference between men and women in love is thus hinted at:— 


The man’s need of the woman, here, 
Is greater than the woman’s of the man, 
And easier served; for where the man discerns 


A sex, (ah, ah, the man can 
Said he) we see but one, idea 


— 
ly 


And really: where we yearn to lose ourselves 
And melt like white pearls in another’s wine, 
He seeks to double himself by what he loves, 
And make his drink more costly by our pearls. 
At board, at bed, at work, and holiday, 

It is not good for man to be alone,— 

And that’s his way of thinking, first and last. 


Stunverwoop. A Boox or Mewmories. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 


*‘ Memories,”’ which, like the music of 
Caryl, are pleasant and mournful to the 
soul. The unknown writer of this charm- 
ing series of sketches endears herself 
more and more to the reader on every 

e of the volume, and we sincerely 
trust that we shall soon hear again from 


her, we use the feminine pronoun, for the 
writer is evidently enough a woman, and 
a woman of great delicacy of feeling and 
purity of sentiment. The words on the 
title page of any succeeding volume “ By 
the author of Silverwood” will be a suf- 
ficient guaranty of its excellence, and we 
hail with pleasure the advent of a new 
Virginia claimant for the honours of lite- 
rary fame. 





